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THE ScoTs OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





E SCOTS OBSERVER, though Scottish in name and origin, is in no sense 
a local journal, nor does it deal with Scottish affairs further than these affect 
the interests of the Empire at large. In Politics it is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, and other 


topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


FrepERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 

Davip Hannay. Sir GzorGe DovuGtas. 
W. E. HENLEY. Dr. FELKIN. 

WALTER WHYTE. W. B. Yeats. 

Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. H. O. ARNOLD Forster. 
Epmunp GossE. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. MacLaren Cossan. J. M. Barrie. 

Sheriff Campion. Dr. RicHarp GARNETT. 
Hucx HA.isBuRTON. Rupyvarp KIPLING. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. T. W. Russet, M.P. 
Horace HutTcuHIinson. May KenDALL. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Grauam R. Tomson. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHErRsON. ANDREW LANG. 
Eustace BALFour. JaMEs Payn. 

The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. R. L. STEVENSON. 





The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of — 
R. L. STEVENSON. A. G. E1rrev. 
A. J. BaLFour. W. T. Steap. 
Josern CHAMBERLAIN. General Sir Freperick Roserts. 
Lord RosEBERY. GerorceE R. Sims. 
Lewis Morris. Aucustus Harris. 
Tuomas KegirTx. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
Sir Ggorce Otto TREVELYAN. ARTHUR W. PingErRo. 
Henry Du Pri Lasoucuere. General Lorp Wo se ey, V.C. 
J. A. Froupe. Sir J. E. Mivars. 
Watt WHITMAN. F. J. FuRNIvVALL. 
Joserx Lister. Emite Zora. 
H. M. STan.ey. The Lorp Cuter Justice. 
H. Riper HaGcarp. Sir Cuartes HALte. 
Tom Morris. Cardinal Newman. 
Henrik IBSEN. * Gye.’ 
Rosert BRowninc. Sir James HANNEN. 
M. Cuarcor. A. C. Swinsurne. 
The Duxe or ARGYLL. W. E. GLapstTone. 
Henry Irvinc. Cardinal MANNING. 
CuHarves STEWART PARNELL. Count Von MoLrTKE. 
Prince BisMarcxk. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
W. G. Grace. Mr. Justice Hawkins. 
Pore Leo xut!. Joun Mor.ey. 
Fortuné vu Borscosry. AuGusTE Ropin. 
AnpreEw Lana. Sir Joserpx Epcar Borum. 
Rupo.rx VircHow. A. K. H. B. 
Sir Frepericx Leicuton,?.R.A. Sir Wm. V. Harcourt. 
JOHANNES BRAHMs. W. S. GILBERT. 
Le Brav’ Generac. C. H. Spurceon. 
Gerorce MEREDITH. CHARLES K&ENzE. 
SARASATE. BisHop oF PETERBOROUGH. 
W. D. HowE tts. 





THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmirH anp Son have it on Sale at the 


MESSRS. C. BURNET & CO. 


Are preparing for immediate publication a Popular Edition 
in paper covers of 


DR. NORMAN MACLEOD’S WORKS, 


Price Sixpence each. 


THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND HIS SON. 
Now Ready. 


THE STARLING. 
Will be issued in August. 


REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. 
Will be issued in September. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 
Will be issued in October. 
AND OTHERS AT REGULAR INTERVALS. 


LONDON: 9 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND. 
CHARLES BURNET & CO. 














Now Ready. Extra foolscap, 8vo. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 


By 
W. E. HENLEY. 





Price 5s. Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 





LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 Stranp, W.C, 





THE RIALTO 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EpITep By W. R. LAWSON. 





Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 15s. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzigs anv Co. ; Glasgow, Porrgous anv Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue RiatTo.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘ Tue R1atTo’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue R1aTo’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue R1atto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 





Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, GresHam Houss, OLp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 








principal English Railway Stations, and receive Orders for it at all their Bookstalls. 


To Lonpon READERs. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER is on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc.; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; D. R. Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; 
May and Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington ; 
Bolton’s Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
4t High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde’ 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


Notice To LonpON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 a.m. on 
Saturday morning at 125 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





IN THE Press: PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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A. J. BALFour. W. T. STEAD. 
C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. 
Lewis Morris. SARASATE. 


LorD WOLSELEY. 
W. G. GRACE. 
Justice HAWKINS. 


A. C. SWINBURNE. 
C. H. SPURGEON. 
AuGusTus HARRIS. 
James M‘NEILL WHISTLER. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Sir F. LEIGHTON. Sir W. V. Harcourt. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 
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) FIVE per CENT. DEBENTURES. 
‘ 


THE ANCLO-AUSTRALIAN INVESTMENT, FINANCE, 
and LAND COMPANY, Limited (of SYDNEY). 


Incorporated October 1880. 
London Office—31 LomBarp STrRERT, E.C. 
Capital (all subscribed), £500,000. Paid up, £115,924. Uncalled, £384,076. 
Reserve Fund, £60,000. 
ISSUE of £200,000 £5 per CENT. DEBENTURES at par. 
Local Board. 
SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.I.E., M.P., Chairman 
The Right Hon. Lord Basing | ae Henniker He: aton, Esq., M.P. 
Bankers. 
The London and County Banking Company, Limited. 

This Company is now offering 5 per cent. Registered Debentures of £100 each 
and upwards at par, interest payable half-yearly, on 1st January and rst July, by 
Coupons attached to the Debentures. 

lhe Debentures are secured by the unpaid capital (£384,076), and by the general 
assets of the Company, amourting to over £g00,000. 


Full information on application to 
GEORGE HARDIE, London Manager 


REALISATION AND -DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . : £505,000 
Directors. 
GeorGe AuLpjo Jamigson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
oOHN M. Crappie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
woes D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
~ OHN M. M‘CANDLISH, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
he Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL Spens, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wm. B. Dun 
) Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DEBENTURES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

lo PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


44, 4, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
OF 


: CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


CariTaL Futty ~~aed $1,000,000 0 0 
CapiTat Paip Up, . ; - : 126,068 15 0o 
RESERVE FUND IN HANp, OVER . ‘ 5 : 40,000 0 oO 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, ' ; ‘ . , 873,931 5 
Board of Directors. 
Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGpeRT |veson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wyttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.) 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LomBarp STREET, Lonpvon, E.C 





DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
' Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 


43 i for Three or Four Years. 
d a for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
y Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 


cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


‘ the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpINnBuRGH, January 1890. 


. "OUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBE NTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT or Dominion PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ¥ . ‘ ‘ - £332,87¢ 
ate. cone : : : ; ; , 66,249 
RESERVE FUN : ‘ . ‘ ‘ 14,383 


A EC AMP ELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
lhe Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EpinsurGu. 


BONUS YEAR 1890—ESTABLISHED 1839 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Crams Paip, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFeirure PRIVILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas 1890. 
ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 
120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Alanager. 

12 Waterloo Place, London—ArTHUR JACKSON, Manager. 


| EPOSIT SECURITIES, VALUABLES, &c., 
WHEN 
GOING TO THE COUNTRY 
In the Srronc Room of the 
Scottish AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co., LiMITED, 
123 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Complete Security—Perfect Privacy—Daily Access. 
RENT OF COMPARTMENTS—£1 TO £2 PER ANNUM. 


V@L. IV. 
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CONTENTS : 
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The Vanity of Arbitra ation . » 240 
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Holiday Tasks . ; . : ‘ : - 241 
Hospital Mismanagement . ; . 242 
‘It was the Salmon’ . ‘ : ‘ ‘ - 243 
The Uses of Stupidity ‘ , : . 244 
A Political Posy ; , : ° - 245 
Modern Men : Caran d’Ache ; : . 246 
The New Rosalind . ? : , . 2 
Scots Beggars . , ; . . 22 
‘English as She is Wi rote’ , ‘ . 248 
Aboriginal Hypnotics , : : ; - 249 
The Broken Engagement . ‘ ‘ ' . 250 
Student Riots in Russia.—II. By Stepniak . 251 


Barrack-Room Ballads.—XIII. Belts. By 
Rudyard Kipling . ‘ ‘ ‘ : « 2§2 
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NOTICE. 
Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 


to the EDITOR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, and America, £1, 12s. 6d.; South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, 
£1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The London Office of Zhe Scots Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from D. R. 
DUNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe Scots Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-0 N E MIL LION STERLING 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
§ Major-General F. NEPEAN SmitH, 1o Eton Terrace. 
U Rosert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GerorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAI wp Ms, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be at ducted Jrom remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQU ARE, EDINBURGH. 


Directors 





FOUR PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victor1a, NEw SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CAPITAL, “ £2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, , 800,000 
Patp-uP CAPITAL, £400,000 | RESERVE FunpD, . £110,000 

RESERVE Li IABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000, 
London Branch—18 KinG WiLLtaM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the following Rates of 
Interest :—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 3$% per annum. 2 to 5 Years, 4% 
per annum. ; 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Janager. 
Deposit Agents in Edinburgh— 
CROMBIE, BELL & BANNERMAN, W.S., 137 Princes STREET. 
J. KNOX CRAWFORD, S.S.C., 10 Georce STREET. 
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BREATH. 
Ask for Rowlands Odonto, 
of 20 fH/atton Garden, 
London. 


THE ‘SALISBURY’ AND ‘GLADSTONE’ CORK MATS 
(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLApsTONE) 

Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 
CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 

Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. 





Sold by Chemists, etc., 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 30. extra. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION,| ay ’ 
EDINBURGH, 1890. C R A M E R S 
MILITARY BAND AND ORGAN RECITALS TWICE DAILY. | 


ALL DAY AND AT INTERVALS. 

VENETIAN GLASS FACTORY — PANORAMA (TRAFALGAR) NEW BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES 
JAPANESE VILLAGE—THE WORKING DAIRY—THE MAZE i 
“YE OCEAN WAVE—THE ROLEY-PQLEY — LAPLANDERS 
ENCAMPMENT —GIPSY CAMP —SWITGHBACK RAILWAY A WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT FOR 


JUNGLE SHOOTING GALLERY—THE ‘GLIDING RAILWAY POWER AND QUALITY. 


rELPHER RAILWAY—SHIP RAILWAY—ELECTRIC LAUNCHES | 











SWIMMING BATH—SWISS CHALET, PLEASURE GROUNDS, | PRICES IN ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT CASES 28 AND 30 GUINEAS. 
AND THEATRE. e Cash Discount 10 per Cent. 
HISTORIC MUSICAL COLLECTION. t; RAND and COTTAGE PIANOS, New and Second-hand, 
a I by Broadwood, Collard, Cramer, Erard, Hagspiel, Ibach, Pleyel, Stein- 
Open from 9.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. Admission 1s. (Children 6d.). uy, and others, for cash, vA 29 _ peice wee ne aly system. a ; 
Season Tickets from 1st August to close of Exhibition, 10s. 6d. Children 5s. *~RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRING PIANO- 
Weekly Season Tickets, 5s FORTES, Harmoniums, Church and Chamber Organs, American Organs, 
eo et Ae a Harps, etc., originated by them, has been partly adopted and is advertised by other 
. 7 5. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. in, but is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 
TODD & ca. TREATHS, CROSSES Messrs. J. B. CRAMER & Co., Moorgate Street, July 1888 :- 
> , / SATTATTE _ GENTLEMEN,—We hereby appoint you our Sole Agents for the City of London. 
FLORISTS, . Pome “orip gars | (Signed) S. & P. Erarp & Co. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, negualled in Britain. ; . 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. | J, B. CRAMER & Co., Regent Street, W., and 46 Moorgate Street, E.C. 





DR. SOULE’S 
Hop BITTERS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from 
Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Litters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 
No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist where these Bitters are used, so varied and 
perfect are their operations, 


They give New Life and Vigour to the aged and infirm. To all whose employments 
cause irregularity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, ‘Tonic, and 
Mild Stimulant, these Bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, 


Without Intoxicating. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. 
Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick; but if you only feel bad or miserable, 
use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so doing. 
Gar £500 “WG will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, 
refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use 
Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best 
Medicine ever made: the ‘Invalid’s friend and hope,’ and no person or family should be 
without them. Try the BITTERS to-day. 


-For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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NOTES 


PARLIAMENT has been very quiet during the past week. 
There has been little excitement real or assumed, and 
everything points to the winding-up of the session early 
in August. On Friday week the House of Lords read 
the Western Australia Bill a third time.’ In the House 
of Commons the Irish estimates were again taken up. 
The prison vote gave rise to some discussion, initiated 
by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and continued by Mr. O’Brien, 
who stated that Mr. Balfour's system of treating 
political prisoners had utterly collapsed, and that his 
prison rules had been torn to tatters, and who complained 
of the distinction drawn between political and other pri- 
soners (it being the Parnellites’ pride to be treated even 
as the humblest of their followers) in the same breath 
that he denounced the policy of dealing with political 
offenders as if they were brutes. Mr. Balfour, of course, 
had no difficulty in replying to this curious rigmarole by 
bringing the random rhetoric of Mr. O’Brien face to face 
with facts, and by assuring him that the Government must 
still decline to draw any line between ordinary law- 
breakers and so-called ‘ political’ wrongdoers. ‘This made 
Mr. Dillon very angry ; he dealt out his adjectives—(as 
‘mean, ‘shabby, ‘cowardly’)—with a free hand, de- 
scribed it as a cruel outrage to dress the Irish members 
in the livery of crime, and in short posed as the disin- 
terested, high-minded, and justly indignant patriot, with 
the same success as usual. Thenceforth the opposition 
of the Nationalists grew slack, and a number of votes 
were passed without comment, though remarks were made 
on the grant for public works and the like. 

In the House of Commons on Monday the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer explained what it is proposed to do with 
the money arising from the extra spirit-tax, set free by 
the abandonment of the licensing clauses. It is all to be 
applied to local purposes. ‘The English share is to go to 
the County Councils, with an intimation that in the future 
certain charges may be made upon them for technical and 
agricultural education which they will have to meet. 
£50,000 goes to the Scots County Councils without re- 
servation, to be used entirely as they please. The £40,000 
allotted to [Ireland is to be devoted to intermediate edu- 
cation, and the Welsh County Councils are also to be em- 
powered to add their portion to the sum they are already 
authorised to raise for the same purpose. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman intimated that he should move in favour of 
applying the Scots quantum to the completion of the 
scheme of free education—a question which at least is 
worth settling if only for the sake of getting quit of it for 
ever. The Housing of the Working-Classes Bill was re- 
ported and read a third time, and Census Bills for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland were read a second time. Some 
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idle discussion arose on the report of Supply, just as 
a recrudescence of obstructiveness had previously pre- 
vented any progress from being made with the Savings 
Banks Bill ; and the closure had to be put in action before 
the House adjourned at a late hour. 





Tue Scottish Secretary in the House of Lords on Tues- 
day temporarily withdrew the Fishery Board (Scotland) 
Bill. In the House of Commons Baron Dimsdale and 
Mr. Somervell, for England and Scotland respectively, 
proposed that the forthcoming census should include a 
denominational return. The Dissenters, though they 
constantly avow disestablishment to be the desire of the 
people, resisted ; and on behalf of the Government the 
President of the Board of Trade and the Lord Advocate 
refused to entertain the proposals, which were accord- 
ingly withdrawn. The insubordinate Guardsmen were 
naturally objects of gross and impertinent solicitude with 
the Opposition, but the Secretary for War declined either 
to discuss the matter or to table documents. The moment 
the House went into Committee of Supply on the army 
vote Mr. Hanbury was found still harping on the subject, 
and in this performance he was materially assisted by Sir 
George Campbell. Mr. Stanhope replied officially, but the 
real answer was the work of Colonel Kenyon Slaney, who 
advised the member for Preston to be content with his 
position as a critic of contracts and not to attempt to pose 
asa critic of the attitude or the code of honour of the 
oftlicers of the Guards, and who brushed aside the member 
for Kirkcaldy as one much better known for prolixity than 
accuracy. The London County Council Bill was on the 
paper, but the second reading encountered some opposi- 
tion, so the debate was adjourned. 

On Wednesday night the Post Office vote was taken, 
and after rival claims for the invention of postal orders 
had been discussed, Mr. Pickersgill presented an indict- 
ment against the postal authorities in connection with the 
recent commotion in their department. The Postmaster- 
General explained that he had relaxed the rules affecting 
postmen’s meetings ; argued that public servants were in 
a different position from the artisan classes in the matter 
of combination ; and denounced the interference of pro- 
fessional agitators backed by men who ought to know 
better. Sir E. Reed and Mr. Conybeare returned to the 
charge with an irrelevance which brought upon them the 
censure of the chair, and failed to secure the support of 
even Mr. Labouchere. Ona division the proposed reduction 
was rejected by 195 to 111 votes. The report of Sapply 
on the War Office vote enabled Mr. Hanbury to explain, 
and Mr. E. Robertson to moralise, in regard to the dis- 
cussion of the night before ; but Colonel Kenyon Slaney 
declined to withdraw a single word of his reproof. 
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Tue House of Lords sat on Thursday, when several 
measures were advanced a stage, and when a brief dis- 
cussion took place on the validity of mixed marriages in 
Malta. In the House of Commons Sir James Fergusson 
moved the second reading of the bill sanctioning the 
Anglo-German Agreement. Detailing the various negotia- 
tions with the German Government and explaining the 
considerations which actuated Her Majesty's Government, 
he claimed that the rights acquired in Africa were of the 
greatest importance to this country. The maps, he said, 
would show that we had now covered all parts of the 
African continent in which our traders and missionaries 
had established themselves. Completion of negotiations in 
which the Government was engaged would, he believed, 
bring about a state of affairs conducive to friendly relations 
with all the European Powers. Mr. Gladstone expressed 
general approval of the Agreement ; and intimated his in- 
tention not to oppose the cession of Heligoland, as the 


bill was really a ratification of the whole treaty and not of 


this particular transaction. The means taken by the 
Government to secure the approval of Parliament were, 
however, quite without precedent, and raised a seri- 
ous constitutional question, because by proceeding with 
such a bill in the Upper Chamber that body would obtain 
a new power, inasmuch as by rejecting the measure it 
could compel the Government to resign. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer admitted the new departure, and the 
Irish Secretary said the Government rejoiced that by this 
precedent it would be impossible in future to cede terri- 
tory without the consent of Parliament. Other speakers 
followed, and the debate was adjourned. 





Tue Police Bill for England seems to be now out of 


danger. The Standing Committee on Law has taken it 
this week de die in diem till all the amendments have been 
disposed of or agreed to, with the result that, should a 
civil servant become a policeman, time passed in the civil 
service (it is likely) will not reckon for pension on a higher 
scale ; that all contributions to pension funds—(this coming 
from a set of amendments proposed by the Municipal Cor- 
porations Association)—shall be used at once to meet the 
liabilities of the funds, instead of being invested as capital, 
when the surplus shall go to capital account, and not to 
relief of the rates. Furthermore, it has been agreed that 
the constable, instead of getting a pension of three-fifths 
of his pay after twenty-five years’ service (as was pro- 
posed), shall get two-thirds after twenty-seven years. That 
is a compromise which satisfies the police and which does 
not appear extravagant to the ratepayer. Lastly, the City 
police are expressly exempted from the provisions of the 
new bill, and the Conscript Fathers are happy. 

Tue Select Committee on Child Life Assurance pursues 
its useful investigations under the able presidency of the 
Bishop of Peterborough. Many men have given evidence 
—insurance agents, relieving officers, coroners and judges 
—but (let it be said) none have given better, straighter, 
or more intelligent evidence than’ workmen. ‘The most 
interesting person at the last meeting of the committee 
was the Bishop himself. A Mr. Cunningham, ‘of the 
London Industrial Clothing Manufacturing Society, and 
formerly collector and agent of a friendly society,’ re- 
ported (with approval) that at a recent meeting of dele- 
gates of working folk which he attended reference had 
been made to ‘ sweeping, untrue, and slanderous accusa- 
tions against the working-classes in the House of Lords.’ 
The Bishop, of course, was meant, and he forthwith read 
to Mr. Cunningham the report of the speech alluded to, 
and asked Mr. Cunningham what he thought of it, and 
Mr. Cunningham ate the leek, and said that the speech 
‘did not warrant the allegation.’ 
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Her Majesty’s Ministers are obviously resolved to say 
as little as possible about the ‘incident’ in the Welling- 
ton Barracks, and Her Majesty's subjects will do exceed- 
ingly well to follow their example. The case is one in 
which silence is golden. What is wanted is action and 
not talk. The action taken has been in the main judici 
ous. The colonel leaves the battalion, and the battalion 
leaves the country. He, we presume, will have no more 
opportunities to fail in the management of men; and the 
soldiers of the battalion will go where they will be out 
of earshot of the corrupting influence of demagogues. 
As for the comment made in the House on the whole 
affair—let us remember that part of it comes from the 
cowards and insulters who are the avowed enemies of 
the country, and part of it from persons who by nature 
and training are incapable of understanding what mili- 
tary discipline means. If any persons neither one nor 
other yet believe the ringleaders to have had hard 
measure, let them remember that in any other army they 
would have been shot, while many others would have 
been sent into those ‘companies of discipline’ which are 


driven like gangs of convicts. 


For the rest, the whole story shows on what a narrow 
margin of stability—to borrow an image from the ship- 
builder—all authority has now to rely. <A colonel who 
is wanting in consideration and an adjutant who fails 
to give an order in time may between them ruin the 
discipline of a crack corps. Our fathers were of tougher 


stuff. If any one likes to add that the atmosphere of 


London, reeking as it is with the fumes of disorder and 
the breath of the ‘ rebellious flunkey, is unwholesome for 
soldiers, we shall not argue the point with him.  Un- 
happily he is only too likely to be right, and so much the 
worse for us all. In the meantime the way to counter- 
act that fatal influence is to make it quite clear to colonels 
that they are incompetent, and to men that they are in- 
subordinate, at their peril. ‘That course has been taken 
Let us who wish to see it followed help in so far as we can 


by silent approval. 


Tue Hispano-Americans are busy with their old work 


of burning down their houses in order to roast. their 


pig. From Mexico to Magellan’s Straits there is bruit of 


war, revolution, and financial panic. The case of the 
Central American States is as usual the most complicated. 
In the little republic of San Salvador there was lately 
enacted a revolutionary drama in which the qualities o! 
tragedy and of opera-bouffe were pleasantly and skilfully 
combined by skilful hands. A state ball was being held 
in the capital. Enter a general (sent by General Eze‘ 
with a pronunciamiento in his hand and a body of troops 
in the square outside. A rival general confronts him : 
there is a fiery altercation, the rebel general is shot 
dead, the loyal general is taken prisoner, upstairs the 
President of the Republic dies of heart disease brought! 
on by excitement—perhaps a euphemism for a bullet ; 
and lo! San Salvador had changed her Government 
in orthodox San Salvadorian style. But General Ezeta 
was not to have everything his own way. General 
Barillas, President of Guatemala, who wants to play 
the part of dictator and unifier of Central America, 
sends a species of ultimatum to Ezeta, demanding the 
ratification of a proposed union of Central American 
States, with attendance at a meeting of representatives 
to conclude the treaty of perpetual amity on the 20th 
of next month. Ezeta replies that San Salvador is a 
sovereign state, and can take no orders from foreigners ; 
whereupon the Guatemalan army crosses the frontier to 
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drive home the message of amity and good-will with the 
tools of horrid war. It had not gone far when Ezeta fell 
upon and routed it—capturing guns, prisoners, and bag- 

age. Ezeta has now crossed the frontier of Guatemala, 
with which Honduras has thrown in her fortunes. Mean- 
while, troops are massed on the Mexican side of the Gua- 
temala border, with a view to flinging their sword into the 
scale should fortune turn against Ezeta. 


Tue situation in South America is less intricate, and 
more disquieting. There is a revolution in Bolivia ; 
bloody fighting is going on between troops and miners 
at the Chilian nitrate mines ; and the new federal re- 
public of Brazil is getting its constitution into shape, 
and threatening to go to pieces in the process. The 
financial panic has developed on both sides of the Plata— 
at Buenos Ayres and at Monte Video—and a political 
crisis has supervened upon it. A plot has been hatched 
‘to upset the Argentine Government and banish Presi- 
dent Celman from the country’: this is the Argentine 
notion of the best means of establishing the financial 
equilibrium and restoring the confidence of foreign lenders 
and investors. But the political and monetary strain, 
taking the premium on gold as the measure, does not im- 
prove. The banks—particularly the Provincial Mortgage 
Bank of Buenos Ayres—have been speculating wildly in 
land ; settling-day has come round ; the Government and 


Legislature have attempted to interpose in relief of 


institutions which the late Financial Minister spoke of as 
‘pillars of public credit’ and ‘ glories of South American 
enterprise’ ; and there is danger of their collapsing along 
with the pillars. In Uruguay matters are little or no 
better. There also a forced paper currency has been re- 
sorted to, and has proved ‘a complete failure.” When 
order may be evolved out of this chaos of mad finance, 
political intrigue, and military ambition no man can say. 


Anotuer Arab warrior-prophet—the Sheikh-el-Sen- 
noussi—has arisen in the West ; and the star of the Mahdi 
has begun to pale. Sennoussi’s forces have captured El 
Obeid, and threaten Omdurman and Khartoum. It was 
at El Obeid and on the way thither that the military 
disasters of the Egyptians began. ‘The friends of the 
Khalifa have been summoned to council at Omdurman ; 
and the Emirs, following well-known European prece- 
dents of tottering dynasties, are said to have counselled 
a patriotic and religious war against the Frank and the 
Turk in Egypt. For the present Omdurman is supposed 
to be safe from attack, owing to the prevailing famine 
and the wasted condition of the country. In the ranks of 
the former Mahdists, however, there is great distress and 
division. We may hear any day of a new Mahdi. It is a 
very pretty quarrel as it stands. 


Mr. Giapstrone’s address at the Burlington Schools for 
girls was a masterpiece of ambiguity. It is quite evident 
that he has not shed all the prejudices of his youth, and 
that he still has a lingering belief in the existence of sex ; 
but the cat has jumped, and the great sophist does not 
like to be far behind. But though he incidentally re- 
marked that he had never understood ‘why it would not 
be reasonable to make some moderate participation for 
the young girls who go to Cambridge and Oxford in 
pecuniary rewards, he made no imperious demand that 
scholarships and fellowships should be thrown open to 
women. In one passage, however, he attained to alti- 
tudes not scaled before. ‘I will only say, quoth he, ‘that 
[ believe that anything which attempts or affects to alter 
VOL. IV. 
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the fundamental relation which the Almighty himself has 
established, and the designs which he has marked out in 
our constitutions and capacities, to draw woman out of 
her own sphere, and so expects her either to exchange 
it for the sphere of man or to act in both with the pre- 
sumption that she can act in both with efficiency—that 
schemes which involve changes of that kind I contemplate 
neither with approval nor with a sanguine expectation of 
happy results.’ In spite of the anakolouthon this pas- 
sage is intelligible, and it means, simply interpreted, that 
though God is great, the Radical majority is greater, but 
that Mr. Gladstone himself will oppose any scheme which 
may be advanced to set aside the provisions of the Al- 
mighty. We have therefore a reasonable hope, unless the 
Radical Press and Mr. Labouchere decide otherwise, that 
women will never be declared to be men by Act of Parlia- 
ment. And this, in an age of miraculous transformations, 
is assurance of comfort. 


Tue shooting at Bisley was on the whole higher than 
the Wimbledon average. There was the usual amount of 
picnicking, idling, and ‘ spreeing,’ with the usual parade 
of pot-hunting and the usual absence of the serious mili- 
tary element. In fact, from a soldier’s point of view 
there is little to choose between Bisley and Hurlingham, 
except that the latter is select. The Scots, though they 
won the International Twenty Match, have done worse 
than usual, the Queen’s Prize going to Birmingham with 
Sergeant Bates. On the whole there does not seem any 
reason to suppose that the average British Volunteer is 
yet as good a marksman as the Boer; so that perhaps it 
were well to say nothing in praise of the competition. 


Tue report of the first full year’s operations of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company glows with hues 
of hope. The progress made is in some respects un- 
precedented in the annals of commercial and_terri- 
torial enterprise. The directors are able to write the 
letters ‘I. B. E. A.’—spelling, by the way, a short and 
pronounceable name for the region in their charge 
—over an area of 750,000 miles of East and Central 
Africa. ‘They have made a promising beginning against 
slave-raiding and slavery with the introduction of the 
machinery of European commerce and civilisation, in- 
cluding railways and telegraphs; and they have no 
quarrels to record except with Germans. Of course 
there is no dividend ; it is too soon to look for that ; and 
so far expenditure has been chiefly from capital in ex- 
pectation of returns. Doubtless encouragement is found 
in the balance-sheet of the Royal Niger Company, whose 
report contains the simple but eloquent information that 
last year's operations provided a dividend of six per cent. 
after writing off nearly £20,000 for depreciation of assets 
and adding £5000 to the insurance fund. 





Tue race for the Wingfield Sculls and the amateur 
championship of the Thames was something of a surprise. 
Mr. Guy Nickalls has for three years held the trophy, 
and a week before had defeated his only opponent, Mr. 
J. C. Gardner, at Henley. In the race for the Diamond 
Sculls, however, it was evident that, in spite of his vic- 
tory, he was hard pressed, and over the long course from 
Putney to Mortlake Mr. Gardner proved conclusively his 
superiority. Indeed the race was only contested with any 
spirit as far as Hammersmith Bridge. Mr. Nickalls is by 
far the stronger of the two oarsmen, but he has neither 
the style nor the finish of his opponent. From beginning 
to end Mr. Gardner rowed a long, even stroke, and while 
Mr. Nickalls was trying to do all the work with his arms, 
he took the fullest advantage of his weight and swing. 
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THE VANITY OF ARBITRATION. 


HE Peace Society is still in existence, we believe— 
alive but scarcely kicking. ‘Time was when its 
amiable members hoped that a little vigorous preach- 
ing and organising, assisted by the inevitable triumph 
of Free Trade principles in all parts of the globe, would 
soon bring on the reign of universal peace. But almost 
before these hopes had become full-blown they were 
dashed by war-storms as terrible as any that had hap- 
pened for hundreds of years ; and ever since there has 
been such an extremely menacing sort of peace in 
Europe that the Society could hardly own it for any- 
thing deserving of the name. Still, however, the 
association goes on in a humbled, patient way; but 
though it sometimes succeeds in getting a memorial 
into the hands of a great potentate, and in receiving 
from him the assurance that there is nowhere in the 
world such a tiger for peace as himself, the gentle 
broad-brim of the Society shelters fewer and fainter 
hopes every year. 

And yet it cannot be said that arbitration—which 
was to have been the substitute for war in every case of 
international quarrelling—is less often resorted to than 
when it was first urged upon principalities and powers. 
Not that it has been found to give all the satisfac- 
tion promised in its name. Inasmuch as _arbitra- 
tion has been employed to settle disputes in which we 
had part, it has not proved all that could be wished, 
certainly ; and the difficulty of finding unexceptionable 
arbitrators remains a very considerable hindrance to its 
adoption. Yet it will be resorted to rather more than 
less, no doubt—for the settlement of small disputes. 
Apparently it is hoped by the members of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference on International Arbitration 
that it need not be so limited; and that it is possible 
to bring the various Governments of Europe into an 
agreement for submitting all international quarrels to 
arbitration. But here the Conferencers are foredoomed 
to disappointment. It is scarcely conceivable that any 
of the more powerful European Governments would con- 
sent to make ‘ treaties of arbitration’ to cover all inter- 
national disputes, while it is as certain as anything in 
this world can be that such treaties would be worthless 
if they were made. That being the case, it is truly sur- 
prising that so many men in so many countries should 
have come together with so much of formality, trouble, 
and expense to pour water into the sieve of international 
arbitration. 

With Signor Crispi we think ‘the aim of the Con- 
ference a most praiseworthy one’; and, with one point 
of reservation, we further agree with the Italian Minis- 
ter that ‘ every friend of peace should co-operate in the 
work’ which the members of the Conference are ‘ trying 
to accomplish.’ It is not unlikely, indeed, that the 
reservation we would make is no stranger to Signor 
Crispi’s own mind: in which case he would have pre- 
ferred to say that ‘every friend of peace who has no- 
thing more hopeful or useful to turn his hand to should 
co-operate in the work wh et cortera, et cetera. For 
not only does this work appear ‘to positive minds’ 
difficult of attainment, as Signor Crispi also says, but 
to that kind of mind it seems all but impossible as 
men and things are at present constituted. The Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference on International Arbitration 
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may hold meetings in all the capitals of Europe, pass 
dozens of resolutions at each, and communicate those 
resolutions with the utmost degree of solemnity to 
every existing Government, and yet nothing will be 
altered. The extension of commercial rivalry, the 
craving for colonies which has seized upon most of the 
Continental States, have provided Europe with a fine 
crop of petty quarrels already, and no doubt there are 
more to follow. In themselves and by themselves, dis- 
putes of this kind are not of sufficient importance to 
justify war, especially when war has become so fright- 
fully destructive and so perilously communicable as it 
is now. For the settlement of quarrels like these 
arbitration will be resorted to pretty frequently, no 
doubt; and that without any incitements from Inter- 
Parliamentary Associations. Here arbitration has a 
‘future’: but a future recently provided, for the most 
part, and limited to new conditions. Vain would it 
be to imagine that the old provocations to war have 
declined, or that arbitration will avail to put them in 
arrest. Indeed, the commercial rivalries of which we 
have spoken will add to them—(there can hardly be a 
doubt of it)}—as well as supply matter of dispute which 
arbitration may settle. It is not by arbitration that 
the lines of Russian conquest will be drawn. Arbitra- 
tion is most unlikely to succeed in determining how 
much of military glory should content the young German 
Emperor, or in defining the degree of insecurity in 
which the French on the one side and the Germans on 
the other must henceforth live. Should it ever seem 
desirable to four or five great Continental personages 
to sink their differences and accommodate their ambi- 
tions by a grand ‘divide’ that need not be particular- 
ised, the Inter-Parliamentary Council of International 
Arbitration may shout till it is hoarse without being 
heard : supposing it ridiculous enough to lift a voice 
in the matter. ‘The Conference and its resolutions are 
powerless against the race-hatreds that burn as fiercely 
as ever, against the passion for preponderance and the 
revolt at subjection which have ever animated tribes 
and empires, against the greed as well as the pride of 
conquest. 

If there were any reason to believe that the world 
had improved in these particulars, the Inter-Parliamen 
tary Conference might indulge some hope of success in 
a future not very far distant. But that is not the case. 
The precise contrary is the case. At no time has the 
axiom been more thoroughly acted upon, that all 
security and prosperity in this world rests upon brute 
force at last. Never have so many men been seen in 
arms, or armed in so deadly a way, or arrayed against 
each other under a more complete conviction that 
only by successful war are nations allowed to live 
and flourish. And not only so, but these vast hosts 
are as much at the disposal of one man’s will as 
were the hordes of the Grand Khan. There is not the 
least exaggeration in that statement. The will of one 
ambitious and imperfect military man at Berlin, the 
word of another at St. Petersburg, could cast the whole 
enormous accumulation of force in Europe into conflict 
in a week. There is no improvement here upon the 
state of things that existed before international arbi- 
tration was heard of ; nor, indeed, anywhere. ‘The old 
sort of wars is as likely as ever it was to break out 
in the old sort of way and under the same inspirations : 
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the only difference being a greater or more sudden 
devastation. Therefore, it seems to us, some countries 
need another sort of teaching than dependence on the 
principle of arbitration for the settlement of small dis- 
putes. If we could get those Continental armies dis- 
banded by common agreement, arbitration might then 
for a while be trifled with as a saving means against 
the recurrence of war. But general disarmament is 
about the last thing to be looked for now. We do, 
indeed, hear of it from time to time by the light voice 
of rumour. When it becomes, if ever it does become, 
a substantial proposal, we shall know that war is about 
to begin: probably by intention of the proposer. Dis- 
armament is out of question till after the war which no 
one doubts must befall sooner or later ; and therefore, 
if we are in need of a conference on the subject, the 
question for debate should be if we are sufficiently 
armed and otherwise provided against the evil day. 
How much we should arbitrate is not an insignificant 
question ; but how much we can fight has precedence, 
considering the actual state of things. 


THE DECADENCE OF ST. ANDREWS. 


TO time-honoured name is safe from assault by the 
4 doctrinaire; and some of his tribe have gone 
so far as to ask if as a metropolis of golf St. Andrews 
be worth the salt with which she is besprent by her 
easterly gales. Is she still unrivalled, they ask, in her 
supremacy as the Queen of Links? Do the best players 
still hail from her? Are her professionals the worthy 
peers of them whose names were twenty years ago on 
every tongue—of Allan Robertson, Tom Morris (father 
and son), Davie Strath? Can her latter-day heroes 
hold theirown as these against all comers? Are her 
denizens as enthusiastic over the game as of yore ? 
These be questions indeed ; and by her answers must 
she stand or fall. 

Competition nowadays is everywhere severe, and not 
least in golf and all that appertains thereto ; but it 
is like enough that the old Links can still hold their 
own with the best of them, albeit somewhat fallen 
from their high estate—when whins were whins indeed, 
and the course was narrow; when if Hell and the 
Bairdies and the rest of their kind were to be avoided 
the Fifth Hole would have perfection in every shot. 
Perhaps the wonderful natural arrangement of bluffs, 
hollows, and bunkers is unrivalled even now: there is 
an inexplicable tendency in the really ‘ weel-grippit ” 
ball to perch itself temptingly on a tee, whilst that of 
your companion, shot with the least bit of heel or draw 
upon it, is to hunt out—and that, too, with the most 
surprising success—positions in every way suitable to 
the iron of an irate opponent. It is as if the Links 
had been specially designed by the Goddess of Golf 
for the reward of good play and the discomfiture 
of him that half hits his ball. The praises of many 
greens—Prestwick, Westward Ho! and the rest of 
them—have been sung, and sung justly. But in all 
likelihood the matter resolves itself into this: that 
the green over which the golfer has played most, the 
green with which he is most familiar, will win his 
suffrage in a general comparison and parade. How- 
ever this be, St. Andrews does unquestionably boast 
a set of links which more than any other demands of 
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you a thorough mastery of every club. Many are the 
strangers (not bad golfers on shorter greens) who make 
the pilgrimage only to find that the compilation of 
any score in two figures is vastly less easy than they 
supposed. Even that 99 the first-class player holds 
in such detestation represents a great number of good 
shots, though of course not nearly so many as are 
common with him; while the great ones of the earth 
who will back themselves here for scores of from 84 to 
88 receive from your stranger-pilgrim an uncommon 
amount of attention. 

This being the case, it seems fair to ask if St. 
Andrews takes in sober truth that position in the 
golfing world which is held her due. In olden days, 
when her champions were in_ their prime, she al- 
lowed no challenge to remain unanswered. And 
now? <A year or two back Willie Campbell offered 
to play any man over four years for a certain sum of 
money ; but St. Andrews made no sign, and it was left 
to Carnoustie to respond. This year the champion 
announces himself ready to play any man in the world 
for £100 or £500; and by the last accounts it ap- 
peared as if it were not St. Andrews but Bridge of 
Weir that would find him a match. Various challenges 
have been sent forth, but the ‘ form’ of St. Andrews is 
to let them all severely alone. And why? Are there 
no professionals able to uphold the honour of the 
green? If there be none, then they of that city are 
fallen indeed on evil days. And if there be, why do 
they not get them a chance of distinction? Now, as 
matter of fact there is at least one professional (Andrew 
Kirkcaldy: to say nothing of others) who might hold 
his own with any challenger, or take any initiative on 
his own account. He shares with young Willie Park 
the distinction of having made a record for the cham- 
pionship at Musselburgh—(each of them holes that 
course in the wonderful score of 155 for four rounds)— 
so that he is capable on public form of doing the best 
that has been done at golf. Why, then, does he lack 
preferment ? And with such a player in her lap what 
does St. Andrews mean by letting challenge after chal- 
lenge pass unregarded ? 

Probably she knows her own concerns best; but either 
her enthusiasm for the game must be in a condition 
of coma, or there must be a deficiency (valde deflendus) 
of those sinews in whose absence even a golfing war is 
Surrey, Notts, 





impossible. The cricketing counties 
Yorkshire, and the rest of them—are indefatigable in 
the quest after talent ; and talent once discovered, they 
take care that talent shall have a decent time. Why 
should it be otherwise with the royal and ancient game ? 
The answer is with the golfers of St. Andrews. A 
succession of home and home matches between Kirk- 
caldy and (say) Archie Simpson, Park, Campbell, and 
Sayers, at a few months’ interval, would be worth look- 
ing at ; and, if rumour speak true, Kirkcaldy’s backers 





would ‘ have no reason to regret’ their enterprise. 





HOLIDAY TASKS. 


OR the legislator himself there is at last a prospect 

of escape from the treadmill of debate; but there 

is one class of workers for whom even August should 
mean nothing if not a round of opportunities. Of 
such are political organisers. The time of registration 
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it has and, and once again we call upon every member 
of the Unionist party to see for himself that he is on 
the roll in every constituency in which he has a quali- 
fication and to goad on all his friends of like opinions 
with himself to secure themselves in their rights like- 
wise, and especially to see to it that no man entitled 
to vote either as lodger or as servant fail to put in 
and substantiate his claim. Party organisations can do 
much, but in all cases individual initiative is absolutely 
necessary. 

The party workers have their task cut out for them ; 
and a pleasant and a useful one it is. The Disestab- 
lishment Council is circulating a document which is 
simply one long screed of mendacity and deceit. ‘This 
must be encountered with facts. A lie is hard to kill; 
and here is a whole army of lies. ‘They must be taken 
and grappled one by one; and in pamphlets and at 
meetings, in the local press and from the platform, the 
life must be stamped and shaken out of them. ‘The 
Church of Scotland is to go bodily, and the Church 
of England by inch-meal: no less. In the face of such 
a design it is time indeed that more—far more—were 





heard and seen of laymen’s leagues and such associa- 
tions. But in any case the party of the constitution 
may do yeoman service to its cause by organising a 
system of defence—the sooner the better—of what are 
perhaps the most valued and cherished of British insti- 
tutions. 

Again, after all that has been said (and that is much) 
and done (and that is not so much), the question of 
the Union is still the question of questions; during 
the recess all members of Parliament, all those who 
want to be members of Parliament, and the infinitely 
greater body of those who desire others to be members 





of Parliament, will have numberless occasions of cram- 
ming the electorate with facts about Ireland; and to 
all of them we commend two novel publications. One 
is a little pamphlet called Lies and Replies (London : 
The Liberal Unionist Association), and composed of a 
series of letters written by Mr. Balfour and his secre- 
tary in confutation of various and varying perversions 
of the truth with which it has been sought from time 
to time to mislead and delude the electorate in the 
interests of Parnellism and treason. It is admirable 
work. The letters themselves are at once literature 
and history, and no organisation could do better than 
sow them broadcast. ‘The other, of importance even 
greater, is Professor Dicey’s logical and dispassionate 
analysis of the verdict of the Parnell Commission 
(The Verdict. London: Cassell); and it may at once 
be said that better service for the Union has not 
often been done than here by Professor Dicey. The 
public is already inclined to forget that the Parnell 
Commission ever was ; it is still more apt to forget (if 
it ever rightly apprehended) what its findings were. 
But the irresistible logic of the statement, combined 
with the excellent manner of its presentation, makes the 
work a potent weapon against not only falsehood but 
this gross indifference and this criminal ignorance as 
well. 

Professor Dicey divides the findings of the Commis- 
sion into three parts: those which exonerated Mr. Par- 
nell and his colleagues of all guilt, those which found 
certain charges to have been not proven, and those 
which declared the Irish leaders guilty under certain 
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counts. All are of immense importance. It is right 
and just that every elector should know that Mr. Par- 
nell and his colleagues were not guilty of writing the 
forged letters. It is right and just that every elector 
should know and understand and appreciate that of the 
Irish leaders nothing better can be said than that it has 
not been proved that they ‘ made payments for the 
purpose of inciting persons to commit crimes,’ not 
proved that they ‘subscribed to testimonials for noto- 
rious criminals,’ not proved that they ‘ made payments 
to procure the escape of criminals from justice, not 
proved that they ‘knew that the Clan-na-Gael con- 
trolled the League or was collecting money for the 
Parliamentary Fund.” It is right and just that every 
elector should know that the Clan-na-Gael is a de- 
testable and criminal association. And it is right and 
just that every British subject should know that a 
court whose impartiality none has yet been impu- 
dent enough to question has declared that the Irish 
leaders are guilty of treason and sedition, that they 
have been in proved alliance with dynamiters, and 
that they are chargeable with criminal conspiracy. 
The Unionist party will wofully neglect its duty to the 
State if in the next three months it fails to publish 
these simple and memorable facts as widely as may be. 
In Professor Dicey it will find chapter and verse for 
each of them ; and it will find—what is scarce less use- 
ful—a damning criticism of the Gladstonian apology. 
Supreme respect for law and unalterable reverence for 
individual rights are the principles of the party of the 
Union. Let these be thrust home as facts of morality 
necessary to the existence of any and every State; and 
—altogether apart from the demonstration that the 
Irish party is composed of men who are ‘ only traitors 
to the Queen and rebels to the Crown ’—brave service, 
service practical and educative, will have been done. 


HOSPITAL MISMANAGEMENT. 
ioe Select Committee of the House of Lords ap- 


pointed to inquire into the administration of the 
Metropolitan Hospitals has sat a good many times, but 
it is not yet done with the London Hospital. There 
is reason for that in the fact that it was an acute and 
authoritative complaint against the management of 
that hospital which brought to a head the doubts and 
suspicions regarding the administrations of all and pro- 
voked a general inquiry. Moreover, the case against 
the London Hospital may be considered as typical : it 
is what is known as a ‘ general hospital’ ; it is large (it 
has 750 beds); it is poor, having (we believe) no en- 
dowment whatsoever; and it serves a typical London 
district, a district—the East-end, namely—which is 
crowded with very middling and with poor. What- 
ever faults, therefore, may mark the management of 
London hospitals in general may be expected to be 
found in a state of emphasis in the management of the 
London Hospital. 

The evidence to which the Select Committee has 
thus far listened appears a jumble of contradictions, of 
over-statements and under-statements, as if all the 
witnesses felt engaged in attack or defence of the 
existing order of things. The matron of the hospital, 
for instance, thought the treatment of the nurses and 
probationers improved ‘ beyond recognition’ since she 
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was night-nurse some fourteen years ago, and that 
the nursing staff was ‘ quite sufficient’; yet she had to 
admit that the nurses had frequently complained of bad 
food and long hours, that probationers were subject to 
something like summary dismissal by her without appeal, 
that all nurses and learners were on duty on an average 
fourteen hours a day, and that one probationer of three 
weeks’ experience had been in charge of a whole ward 
(a ward containing some fifty beds) for a whole day. 
Mr. Carr Gomm, a‘ member of the Committee’ (and 
likewise of the London County Council), ‘and formerly 
Chairman of Committee for five years, declared that 
every nurse and probationer had a right to appeal to 
the Committee, though (on being pressed) he admitted 
that he did not remember to have heard an appeal, and 
that an appeal might as well not be made unless the 
appellant had a friend to bring it forward. Miss 
Mackie, ‘ formerly one of the two night sisters of the 
hospital, said that she had had nine wards to look 
after, that she had to go round them three times, and 
that her first round took three hours; also that the 
patients in the children’s wards had to be waked as 
carly as four in the morning in order to get washed in 
time ; also that the matron visited her wards in the 
night once a month. And so forth. 

From the mass of contentious detail submitted to the 
Select Lords (and from other accessible evidence con- 
cerning the condition of other metropolitan hospitals), 
one or two general conclusions stand forth as incontest- 
able. The dissatisfaction with the hospital system, 
which has been growing for years, and which (we be- 
lieve) is more profound and widespread than has yet 
become manifest, is well-founded: there are very grave 
defects in hospital administration. The defects, how- 
ever (it is well to note), spring not from dishonesty and 
cruelty—as the inconsiderate and the ignorant have 
often maintained—but from poverty and mismanage- 
ment, mismanagement and poverty, interlocked and 
interplaying—the poverty causing wider mismanage- 
ment, the wider mismanagement causing deeper poverty. 
It is known that even the endowed hospitals, with one 


notable exception, are as much vexed with want of 


pence as the unendowed, on account of the deprecia- 
tion in the value of the lands or what not from 
which they once drew large revenues; so that the 
cankering ills of poverty and mismanagement may be 
supposed without unfairness to be eating at the health 
and usefulness of all. 

What is to be done to make the metropolitan hos- 
pitals as healthy and useful as may be? It would be 
premature to formulate any sufficient answer to the 
question, for the inquiry is not half done, and (especially) 
nothing (save a hint or two) has yet been uttered as to 
how the existing poverty and mismanagement affect 
the patients; but it is permissible to point out that 
certain things must not be done. More money must 
not yet be given: that is not the immediate cure for 
existing and discovered evils; and the administration 
must not be surrendered to be contended for and to 
be parted between matron and sisters, and house- 
doctors and dressers. ‘The old scheme of management 
might have worked very well long ago, when hospitals 
were not so much sought after and had their resources 
but little strained, when the members of the House 
Committee dwelt in the neighbourhood and could at 
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any time drop in, and when the visiting doctors, too, 
were all near at hand. ‘To-day House Coramittees are 
of no avail, save in the way of offence or of destruc- 
tion; their members are scattered over London—ten 
ora dozen miles away, probably, from their seat of 
authority—are, perhaps, scattered over England ; they 
cannot attend to their duties of economic administration, 
and therefore they let slip, or they delegate, their per- 
formance to subordinates, or they neglect it altogether. 
Therefore it is that we hear of a matron with power of 
life and death over the nursing staff, and herself under 
so little rule or supervision that she contents herself 
with looking into her wards by night once a month; of 
a house-physician who sometimes gets drunk and scorns 
the authority of the matron ; of a staff of well-meaning 
and high- -spirited, but somewhat youthful and rowdy 
dressers who care as little for the house-doctors as for 
the matron ; and of a bevy of skittish nurses and pro- 
bationers who have exceedingly long hours of day-duty 
and who on night-duty have their wards all to them- 
selves, free—absolutely free—from supervision for three 
beautiful mortal hours. 


‘IT WAS THE SALMON,’ 


T can never be said any more that nothing’s new 
that’s true. The credit of exploding this ancient 
and fishlike paradox promises to belong to a Committee 
of the House of Commons sitting to take scientific 
evidence regarding the effects of maturing upon alcohol: 
the question being whether or no it would be ex- 
pedient, in the interests of public health and public 
sobriety, to enact that all new spirits be kept a certain 
time in bond before being placed within the consumer's 
reach. It has listened to reports on elaborate investi- 
gations by two chemists of distinction in the employ- 
ment of Government, and has examined these gentlemen 
at length ; and the result—to be faced as calmly as the 
circumstances will permit—may be resumed in the 
three following propositions :-—(1) Spirits do not im- 
prove with keeping : like milk they are best when they 
are freshest—warm from the cow. (2) The newest and 
cheapest whisky is the purest going. (3) The purest 
spirit in the market is that German concoction which 
enters so largely into the composition of ordinary 
‘brandy, and which mayyhenceforth flaunt its connec- 
tion with the potato as a certificate at once of excel- 
lence and wholesomeness. 

Now, it is clear that these propositions are new ; and 
it must be conceded by plain people that they are 
also true. The same kind of evidence as has estab- 
lished them—that of scientific experts—has proved it- 
self of equal authority with the Scriptures. And here 
at one stroke—as by the fall of that fated apple which 
shattered the Ptolemaic system at a touch—all the con- 
clusions formed of all the experience of practical drunk- 
ards, from Noah downwards, as to the relative merits of 
new liquor and old are exploded, and go off in a whiff 
and an unmelodious twang. ‘This is an age of scientific 
paradox. Science is ruthless in stripping life of the 
pleasant trappings of romance, but she compensates us 
with surprises. It is safe to say that neither the 
Committee nor the people who mov ed for its appoint- 
ment ever dreamed of being driven to adopt such extra- 
ordinary conclusions as these. Mr. 'T. Healy, whose 
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experience has been of real service, evidently clings to 
the old faith, and, if convinced at all, will be convinced 
against his will. After Dr. Bell had given his verdict 
in favour of the ‘new and fruity’ and against the ‘ old 
and crusted,’ Mr. Healy asked him, pertinently enough, 
what it was that gave a man a ‘splitting headache’ after 
new champagne, while older wine had no such horrible 
effect. The chemist was not ready with an answer. 
No doubt he was reserving another little surprise for 
the next time: when we may expect to find science 
stepping in to prove that it must have been the salmon 
after all. 

But, seriously, it is to be hoped that the Committee 
will not be satisfied with the chemical evidence thus far 
put before it. Something more is wanted. It may 
very well be that (say) spirit of wine is an exceedingly 
pure spirit in the chemical sense, but it does not follow 
that medical men would recommend it as a stimulant 
or favour it as a beverage. Mr. Samuel, the second of 
the two chemists examined by the Committee, is mo- 
derate enough to put in a good word for fusel-oil (by 
popular abuse) the evil genius of alcohol. He found 
that pure alcohol without fusel-oil gave him a head- 
ache, while brandy, with six-tenths fusel added, though 
rather unpleasant to the taste, did him no harm. It 
appears that not only is medical evidence required to 
supplement the chemical but that the chemical evi- 
dence itself should have been more definite than it 
is. ‘ Fusel-oil’ is a name which covers a multitude of 
iniquities: consisting of several varieties of alcohol of 
higher boiling-point than ordinary aleohol—some of 
besides certain fatty acids 
and ethers. Most of these are poisonous ; but in small 





them changing with time 


quantities they not only do no harm but are even of 
use in giving a distinctive flavour to the spirit. The 
relative quantities in any one sample depend on the 
nature of the sugar—that from barley or that from 
potatoes, for example—from which the spirit is distilled. 
Now it may well be that the absolute quantity of these 
things in (say) whisky is not decreased by keeping ; but 
it is certain that by keeping their character is changed. 
Yet the evidence of Messrs. Bell and Samuel says no- 
thing at all as to whether these changes make the 
fusel more injurious or less. It has not hitherto 
been doubted that the oxidisation of amylic alcohol 
—(a constituent of fusel-oil particularly abundant in 
potato spirit)—which is an effect of keeping, does 
result in the production of certain ethers much less in- 
jurious than the amylic alcohol itself. Again, in yet 
another respect the chemists’ results are sadly deficient 
in precision. ‘The amount of fusel-oil in whisky 
largely depends on the degree of perfection attained 
in the process of distillation, and some stills, with 
advantages either of size or of design, divide it off 
more effectually than others. From which it follows 
that age is not the only element to be considered : 
unless, that is, the experiments andj observations were 
all conducted on the same samplej of whisky, and our 
chemists expressly say that this was not the case. 

In fact, the evidence is inconclusive and incomplete. 
On a matter of this kind we frankly avow our prefer- 
ence for the long experience of them that quaffed the 
cup that always cheers and sometimes does inebriate to 
the results of analysis by inhuman men of science. 
There are no facts so stubborn and hard as the facts 
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of common experience; ’ and if the Committee will 
listen to the testimony of those who have made their 
analysis not in glass test-tubes and vessels of insensate 
clay but by the light of unassisted Nature, they cannot 
but be convinced that—the results being directly con- 
tradictory—there has been some fault, of omission or 
commission, on the part of the mere men of science. 
Either they have failed to pay due regard to the phy- 
siological as well as to the chemical aspects of the case; 
or they have considered only the quantity without also 
keeping in view the quality of fusel and its divers con- 
stituents. Until accurate and exhaustive investiga- 
tions have been made not only into the chemistry but 
also into the physiology of the subject, we shall con- 
tinue to place our faith in the result of common ex- 
perience ; and, despising the purity and innocence of 
young whisky, shall cherish with all our might a pre- 
ference for the life within the amphor nata nobiscum 
consule Manlio. 


THE USES OF STUPIDITY. 
M GOT, the doyen of the French stage, for many 
ivi. years the unrivalled exponent of Molicre and 
Augier, has been congratulating the ‘ profession” in 
France on the enjoyment of a rich equipment of stu- 
pidity. ‘The actor's own achievement, it is fair to note, 
was admirably intellectual. He had temperament, 
accomplishment, and style, but perhaps the master 
quality of all he did was intelligence: his parts were 
conceived, composed, and finished with an individuality 
of design and a convincing originality of effect that gave 
you the idea of an immense expenditure of thought. 
More than that, outside his normal work M. Got was 
what is called a person of culture and intelligence: he 
is an author and (we believe) a collector ; he has views 
on the subject of conduct; he has lived his life upon 
a peculiar plan and in deference to no ideas save his 
own. In every way, indeed, and in every department 
he has been known for one the reverse of stupid. And 
the end of it is that, with all his experience and with 
all his character, he can find nothing better to do than 


and come forward in earnest—as the 








come forward 
champion of stupidity! ‘To be clever, he says, is to 
have so much against you: you hesitate between read- 
ings; you overload your conception with details ; you 
are in love with two views at once, and between the 
two you miss the true effect ; and all the rest of it. On 
the first blush it is a really amazing statement ; and 
here in England—where the way to Parnassus is paved 
with good intentions, and where the road-metal is of 
greater and more lasting interest to the critic and the 
mob than the altars in the temple on the hill—it is 
never likely to seem other than an impudent paradox. 
But paradoxical and stupefying though it be, it is 
well worth considering if only to see how misleading it 
is and how very little one of the most distinguished 
among living artists knows about his art. 

Plainly the contention is that, outside your art, you 
need be nothing at all: nay, that it will be the worse 
for you as an artist if outside your art you are anything, 
and that you are certain to be somebody in acting (say) 
in proportion as you are nobody in politics and music 
and society. Now, there is no rule without its excep- 
tions, and to accept the inference presented here and 
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refuse to take account of the exceptions were to argue 
that neither Got nor Garrick could act inasmuch as 
both Garrick and Got are remembered not only as actors 
but as men of parts outside their calling. ‘ Which is 
absurd.’ If, on the other hand, we take the exceptions 
for granted, then it has to be admitted that there is a very 
great deal to say for the theory. . The artistic capacity, 
indeed, is a determination of the intelligence in a given 
direction ; and it by no means follows that, because 
there is intelligence and because the said intelligence 
has been so determined, there is therefore ability all 
round. Rather is the fact the reverse of this, for it is a 
truism that no man can do more than one thing at a 
time, so that to take on two arts at once—as music and 
painting, for instance—is to show yourself incapable of 
supreme excellence in either. It is true that against 
this view of the matter we have the records of Leonardo 
in the past and of Mr. Herkomer and Mme. Bernhardt 
in the present. But these are exceptions merely 
not even of the exceptions that are held to prove the 
rule. Since Julius Caesar was killed in the Capitol there 
has been, it may be assumed, no man so richly and so 
variously gifted as Leonardo; but Leonardo, if he be 





are 


one of the wonder-workers of art, is hardly one of the 
chiefs of painting. In the consideration of the smile 
of his Monna Lisa the art-critic has gone frantic with 
sympathy and the desire to understand, but it has yet 
to be asserted, we believe, that the Leonardo of the 
Monna Lisa is comparable as a painter to (say) the 
Velasquez of Las Lanzas or the Rembrandt of The 
Syndics. Nay, it has been argued, and with a certain 
mastery of the point at issue, that Leonardo, however 
he might have painted, was interested in too much 
besides paint—had too consuming and intense a passion 
to understand whatever problems came in his way—to 
do himself full justice asa painter, so that in paint, 
as in a vast deal else, he remains the most astonishing of 
Might-Have-Beens, and is simply aculmination as—not 
painter, nor musician, nor athlete, nor engineer, nor 
caricaturist, nor sculptor, nor man of science, but— 
human being. And if this be true of the Herkomer 
of the Monna Lisa and the Virgin of the Rocks, how 
should it not be true of the Leonardo of The Last 
Muster and the moral opera-house at Bushey? How 
should it not be true of his sister-in-art (or rather 
arts), the ‘ paintress” of this, the ‘sculptress’ of that, 
the actress of whom it could be said that Rachel 
began where she leaves off, the balloonist, the notori- 
ous experimentalist in life and love and coffins and 
consumptions? Decidedly, the more it is considered, 
this theory of M. Got’s, the more considerable does it 
seem. 

To take the other side and argue from the rule as 
opposed to the exception is to lose all faith in good 
intentions, and go forth the declared and active enemy 
of all-round culture and intelligence. It is known, for 
instance, that Rembrandt is one of the gods of paint- 
ing; and it is known that outside paint he was rather less 
venerable than the male of Mrs. Grundy. It is known 
that Corot and Claude are culminations in landscape ; 
and it is known that outside landscape neither Claude 
nor Corot was in anyway preferable to Rembrandt. 
It is known that Salvini is so incomparably the greatest 
among living actors that it is a case of Kclipse first 
and the rest nowhere ; and it is known that Salvini, 
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when he puts off Othello’s turban and the robes of Lear 
and descends to write for the American magazines, is a 
spectacle to give admirers pause. It is known that 
Milton the artist was the poet of Comus and Samson 
and Paradise Lost ; it is known that Milton the man was 
the opponent of Salmasius and the author of some of 
the heaviest reading in any language whatsoever. It is 
known that Mr. Irving is a very capable stage-manager, 
that he makes excellent speeches, that he writes read- 
able articles in magazines, that he has views on many 
subjects from the secret of Hamlet to the influence of 
modern British art; but is he a great actor? It is 
known that the President is perhaps the most accom- 
plished person in society ; but is the President a great 
painter? Nothing is told of Velasquez and nothing is 
told of Betterton, except that each in his way was ad- 
mirable, and that each outside his way was nobody in 
particular. Goldsmith, again, reminded Miss Reynolds 
of a journeyman tailor, ‘ talked like poor Poll, and was 
the hero of a whole cycle of blunders ; but he ‘ wrote like 
an angel, and he is known to us as the author of a novel 
that is still good reading and of one of the two or three 
plays worth acting outside Shakespeare in all the range 
of English drama. 

The truth, then, would seem to be that inside his 
art a man must be ‘intelligent’ with all his soul and 
with all his strength, and that outside his art he may 
be as dull as Rembrandt and as immemorable as Bet- 
terton, and—if examples go for anything—prove no- 
thing excepting in his favour as an artist. The theory 
is not, it may be added, likely to be popular; for as 
Mr. Whistler so pleasantly puts it, ‘artis on the town,’ 
and the artist must make the most he can of his peculiar 
beat. But it is pretty certain that, soon or late, the 
Muses Nine will have seen fit to reconsider their position ; 
and then it will be admitted that M. Got, himself an 
artist, knew something of the essentials of art. 





A POLITICAL POSY. 


‘Iam nct a botanist myself . . . but I do not believe that people who 
are really fond of flowers can be very bad.’—LORD ROSEBERY at Sé. 
George’s-in-the-East, 

YES, there’s really uot a doubt of it that flowers and 

’ . 
; floriculture 
Would humanise the bowels of a tiger or a vulture, 
Nor that many a raging Tory if you followed out the plan 
Might be softened by an offering of Sweet William and Old 
Man. 


Note their bountiful effect upon the Tanners and O’Briens— 
How the Shamrock lets them go about as heroes and as lions, 
And by one or other process of the science of histology 

Makes the Red Earl all forgiveness and Trevelyan all apology. 


Then their venerable Leader, if you touch him with a Thistle, 
To any mortal tune he ’ll change his wonder-working whistle ; 
For it minds him of the Scottish vote, it sets his eye a-brimming, 


And he madly Disestablishes or madly takes to trimming. 


O the Pansy is for Harcourt with its fair and modest face, 

And the Rue is for remembrance and for Morley out of place ! 
And for Rosebery, O the Primrose—not the Primrose Dizzy wore, 
But the blushing little Primrose which is that and nothing 


more ! 
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MODERN MEN. 
CARAN D’ACHE. 


TWNHE fairies who attended the birth of Caran d’Ache— 
for this is the name by which Emmanuel Poirié 


prefers to be known to the world—conferred upon him 
the two richest and rarest boons that can be lavished 
on mortal man: a feeling for art and a sense of humour. 
To this happy combination of gifts their possessor adds 
an acute self-knowledge which has saved him from the 
vanity of idle experiment, the disappointment of lost 
endeavour. He might have been the painter of cold aca- 
démies, an exhibitor at the Salon, perhaps a member of the 
Institute. But in spite of all temptations to make merci- 
less raids upon canvas—in spite even of a secret ambition, 
which he is said to cherish still, of rivalling De Neuville and 
Detaille—he made up his mind at the outset of his career 
that it was his destiny to be a humourist in black-and- 
white, and his single-mindedness has been rewarded by a 
success which has never for an instant been in doubt. 

The humour of Caran d’Ache does not find expression in 
a literary artifice. He has no need to translate his wit from 
his own medium into another by a fragment of dialogue. 
Keene apart, whatever fun lurks in British caricature has 
generally to be explained by a grotesque phrase or quaint 
legend, so that it is the more refreshing to meet with one 
who does not think it necessary, when he has made us a 
picture, to append the inscriptions, ‘ This is a cow, ‘ This is 
a tree.’ A combination of lines drawn by the hand of a 
master is no less suggestive than an array of words. As an 
organ of sense the eye is—or would be, were it trained— 
more quickly responsive than the ear. And it is only the 
incompetent artist that needs a showman equipped with 
a blatant voice and a pointer to explain his jokes. But 
be it remembered that the material which serves the 
caricaturist may suggest nothing to the literary humourist. 
Each must select what is best suited to his own medium. 
The one is restrained by the field in which he works ; 
the other has licence to deal with time and place. Try 
to translate Caran d’Ache’s Récit du Capitaine—for instance 
—into words, and the fun, which is exquisitely suggested 
in the pictorial sequence, evaporates at once. It is indeed 
to the glory and honour of Caran d’Ache that he does 
not obtain his effects by any association of ideas foreign 
to his own art. For beyond and above everything he 
is an artist. He observes with unfailing accuracy, and 
his hand is the ready servant of his eye. Drawing with 
him is an instinct, and it is no more difficult for him 
to render an extravagant pose than it is for a boy who 
has passed the seventh standard to spell correctly. And 
then there is always a peculiar elegance in his line and a 
dainty refinement in his composition which give to his 
works the touch of decoration that is never absent from 
works of art. His method is exquisitely simple. There 
is no elaborate balancing of light and shade, no attempt 
to get colour out of black-and-white. He is generally 
content to suggest rather than to express his ideas, and 
none knows better than he when to call manum de tabuld. 
In the whole body of his work it would be difficult to find 
a superfluous stroke, and we are constantly amazed at that 
deftness of handling which tells us so much with so little 
effort. He is wholly unbitten with the pre-Raphaelitish 
craze ; ensemble is never sacrificed to detail ; and even when 
he introduces the local colouring of the Empire period, 
which he does with admirable effect, he never descends to 
the patient chronicling of insignificant facts. 

It has long been a convention with professors of cari- 
cature to regard their craft as a sort of satire in the flat. 
Many of them, with an insistence worthy of the Royal 
Academy itself, have attempted to melt us with pathos or 
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revolt us by distortion. It has been their noble endea- 
vour to move our anger or excite our contempt; but worthy 
as is their intention, they have lamentably failed in their 
art because they have usurped the pulpit of those whose 
proper mission it is to watch over the sins of the people. 
Caran d’ Ache is singularly free from moral taint. To him 
art and humour are everything. He is never ‘improving, 
and is only once or twice found attempting to give his 
drawings a spurious interest by the introduction of con- 
temporary portraiture. And even in /es Courses dans 
l Antiquité, where the haunter of the boulevards will no 
doubt detect many a delicate allusion hidden to the gene- 
ral, there is wealth enough of pseudo-classic humour and 
vigorous design to satisfy the most exacting, even though 
the topical subtleties escape his vision. In Britain things 
are ordered otherwise, and with us the exaggerated por- 
trait of a notorious politician or a popular jockey may be 
relied upon to provoke a laugh though it be stripped bare 
of art and merely record the victim's taste in collars or 
his fancy in hats. 

It is the unhappy fate of humour to be bounded too 
often by its century or its parish. Clapham has not the 
same taste in jokes as Hampstead, and Mr. Du Maurier 
can scarce raise a smile outside his own ‘set.’ But in 
the nature of things there is little reason for this exclusive- 
ness, and Caran d’Ache’s wit is so little esoteric that you 
may laugh with him, if strenuousness stand not in your 
way, without any preliminary process of cramming. Of 
the story without words, of the pictorial development of 
ingenious plots, he is an unrivalled master. A glance at 
his A/bums will demonstrate with what finished ingenuity, 
what exquisite subtlety of expression, he arranges the 
materials to form each successive step in his dramatic 
sequence. In this genre he can scarce claim to be an 
innovator. He owes something to Meggendorfer, some- 
thing to Oberlinder and the rest of the staff of the 
Fliegende Blatter. But his touch is lighter than that of the 
German draughtsmen, his technique surer and more re- 
fined. And if they preceded him in point of time, he has 
excelled them in well-nigh every artistic quality. 

No less remarkable than his technical excellence and 
marvellous faculty of decoration is his ingenious selec- 
tion of material, his infinite variety of type. He has a 
pronounced military bias, no doubt, and never tires of 
searching for picturesqueness in the barrack and drilling- 
ground ; but nothing that is susceptible of humourous 
treatment escapes him. In characterisation he is an 
adept; his cabmen, his sportsmen, his soldiers from 
the ranks, are one and all creations. He has even 
laid violent hands on antiquity and been guilty of a 
parody of Greek art. Yet he has committed this out- 
rage with such dignity that his caricature has some of 
the feeling of the Parthenon frieze. With delightful 
humour he has burlesqued the stiff stateliness of the 
Empire and represented the legions of Napoleon, exag- 
gerating the convention of their time only so far as to 
bring his drawings within the province of caricature. He 
has attacked the modern art of France with unfailing jus- 
tice and good-temper. It has long been the custom of 
our own ‘comic’ papers to present us with travesties of 
the pictures of the year. The introduction of a single in- 
congruous element is always rewarded with outbursts of 
unrestrained hilarity, though no attempt be made to seize 
upon points of style or penetrate beneath the subject. 
But Caran d’Ache has adopted a subtler method and has 
touched with kindly ridicule the manner and practice of 
the best of his contemporaries. There are many less 
instructive pieces of art-criticism than Peintres et Chevalets 
and les Peintres chez Eux. A day from the life of the 
‘ Pleinairiste’—to give one example of many—is set forth 
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with a graphic wit that is irresistible. The painter’s pillow 
is beneath a tree ; he wakes at dawn ; a blank space bear- 
ing the inscription ‘ Néant’ stands for his toilet; in eager 
haste, carrot in hand, he pursues the duck that is to serve 
him for déjeiéner ; he sets out for his promenade with a 
pailful of violet paint on either side ; and having emptied 
his pigment upon his canvas with reckless ferocity, he 
returns to his couch in the open air as the sun is setting. 

But no topic comes amiss to this rare artist and dis- 
tinguished jester. Whatever he touches he turns to art, 
because he treats it in the manner best suited to his 
medium. And in an age when everybody is bent on 
saving somebody else’s soul, it is an unfailing delight to 
turn to the work of one swayed by no worse influence 
than an artistic conscience and a sense of humour. 


THE NEW ROSALIND. 
‘if is remarkable on more grounds than one that Mr. 

* Augustin Daly’s production of As You Like It should 
have proved an unquestionable success. In the first place, 
the traditions of the Lyceum have been violently trampled 
upon: the play is mounted simply and in good taste ; 
your ear is not assailed at each shift of scene by the 
clanging hammers of carpenters; the mason rejoices in 
no opportunity of building up a set with genuine fire- 
proof bricks and mortar; no real water runs through 
Arden Forest; no real flowers—obtained regardless of 
expense at Covent Garden—rear their heads beneath the 
canvas trees ; there is only an artistic attempt to preserve 
the stage-illusion. And the British public, drunken with 
Tottenham Court Road realism and commercial archeology 
as it is, yet actually revels in this outrage upon its sensi- 
bilities! Then, the melancholy Jaques is not personated 
by Professor Hermann Vezin: it is an open secret that 
the part was expressly written for our only elocutionist, 
and we have so often seen him stand forth like an amateur 
reciter at a suburban party and declaim his famous speech 
that the possibility of another Jaques has never before 
occurred to us. But in spite of these enormous disad- 
vantages As You Like It is not only popular but deserves 
its popularity. The company is an indifferent one. Mr. 
Drew's Orlando is only commonplace: at least the youngest 
son of Sir Rowland de Bois should be picturesque and 
graceful ; Mr. Drew is too stiff in his movements to be 
either, and he has not yet learnt to speak blank verse 
without chopping his lines. The Touchstone of Mr. Lewis 
is probably the worst that has ever been seen outside a 
barn—is even inferior to Mr. John Hare's pitiable failure 
at the St. James's; the humour of Shakespeare’s clown 
melts into air when his lines are spoken with a pronounced 
American accent. Touchstone, indeed, is not exactly 
the same as Mark Twain out for a holiday. And Mr. 
Lewis's fiasco proves that an essentially modern talent 
and an obtrusively personal method are not sufficient for 
the interpretation of a character conceived before Phila- 
delphia was or New York had soared into being. Some 
of the minor characters are tolerably well sustained ; and 
though Audrey is a little too bent upon giving a new 
reading, both she and Celia acquit themselves creditably 
enough. That said, it remains to add that the success of 
the revival is entirely due to the genius—(there is no 
other word for it)—of Miss Ada Rehan. 

It is so long since an English-speaking actress has done 
much else than trip through her part as though she were 
at a tea-party, that it seems almost reckless to use the 
term. But Miss Rehan’s performance is distinguished 
from first to last, and had she done nothing else in 
the world than{play Rosalind she might lay claim to 
more than a spark of the sacred fire. Admirable as she 
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proved herself as Katharine in The Taming of the Shren, 
she was not altogether free from trickery and restlessness. 
Her Rosalind is more mature, less questionably artistic. 
She has lifted it far above the level of commonplace. 
Her effects are studied, and she knows precisely the 
emotion she will awaken in you with each intonation, 
each change of gesture. She is no less successful in 
pathos than in coquetry, and few could hear her de- 
liver the last line in her great scene in the fourth act- 
‘But, I pray you, commend my counterfeiting to him’— 
and remain unmoved. She wore her doublet and hose with 
becoming effrontery, and yet by a subtlety of demeanour 
she let you know the while that her instincts and her 
prejudices were feminine still. _ Her voice is musical yet 
characteristic, and her easy control of blank verse—to 
most actresses so horrible a stumbling-block—is nothing 
less than remarkable. It is the fashion on the British 
stage for women to behave naturally, as they would do in 
their own drawing-rooms ; but Miss Rehan is superior to 
all such cheap and common charlatanism. She does not 
forget that she is acting a part, and the result is that 
instead of getting a pleasant glimpse of an interesting 
personality—(such as Miss Terry always presents to you) 
—you are enriched with a sound, consistent, graceful piece 
of acting. 

Miss Rehan is supported by a company of whom the 
most are commonplace and several are ignorant of the 
English tongue ; but by her peculiar gifts and graces she 
has been able to make the performance art. Indeed, to 
compare such abject stuff as the Rosalinds of Mrs. Ken- 
dall, Miss Anderson, and Mrs. Langtry to that refined 
and studied presentation is to acknowledge perforce that 
in her we have the one English-speaking actress equal to 
an intelligible and artistic representation of the sweetest 
child of Shakespeare’s fancy. And though the Touch- 
stone is a true-born Yankee and the Orlando is merely 
third-rate, yet not for that will any lover of the stage fore- 
go the delight of paying homage to the newest Rosalind. 





SCOTS BEGGARS. 

HE ‘sorners and masterful beggars’ against whom 
special proceedings were instituted by King James 1. 

of Scotland, and who were flourishing valiantly at least as 
late as the middle of the fifteenth century, have their ana- 
logues to-day in the colenial settlements of Australia and 
New Zealand ; and the presumption is that they were the 
product of similar social and economic conditions. Like 
the most of these modern cousins the Scots ‘ sorners’ were 
ostensibly sportsmen ; and, according to the Acts for their 
suppression, they were lords of ‘ horses and hounds.’ The 
chances are they most abounded in districts where game 
abounded also; but it is not unlikely that a favourite 
diversion was a border foray, and that, having by over 
indulgence therein acquired a distaste for the monotonies 
of husbandry, they had little other means of support— 
when forays failed them, and the violent delights of cattle- 
lifting were impossible—than that of ‘ sorning ’ on the less 
romantic but more exemplary section of the community. 
Their practice was simply a prostitution of the traveller's 
privilege according to the immemorial rites of hospitality. 
It may have been coéval in origin with the said rites, for 
in every case abuse is coincident with use: but the grow- 
ing scarcity of the necessities of life did more than make 
the visits of these ambiguous guests more and still more 
unwelcome: it also tended to thicken the multitude of 
them; and the Acts for their suppression must there- 
fore be taken as indicating that by the fifteenth century 
increase of population had effected such a change in 
economic conditions that the ancient custom of free 
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hospitality was beginning to be a serious burden. By the 
Act of 1449 the horses, hounds, and other chattels of such 
as were convicted of being ‘sorners and masterful beggars ’ 
were escheated to the king, and the masterful ones them- 
selves were to be held in ward until the king declared his 
will. In the same Act mention is made of persons ‘ who 
made themselves fools, who were not bards, or such-like 
runners about’; which feigned fools were evidently an 
inferior order to the ‘ sorners,’ for they were dealt with 
far more summarily. If ‘any were found’ they were to 
be ‘imprisoned or put in irons and detained as long as they 
had anything of their own to live upon, and after this was 
consumed, pursues the Act (with more of cruelty than 
grammar), ‘ then their ears were to be nailed to the trone 
and cut off, and banished out of the country,’ and ‘ after- 
wards if they be found in the kingdom they shall be 
hanged.’ In an Act of 1457, however, all ‘ sorners, bards, 
masterful beggars, and feigned fools’ are lumped together 
as equal in noxiousness and equally meriting the common 
meed of punishment. 

These references to a class of mendicant bards are worth 
considering. The bard’s position in the household of the 
Highland chieftain was recognised and honourable, but 
the place and the prerogatives of his vocation in Lowland 
Scotland are obscure. George Martine in his Relique 
Divi Andree (1683) makes mention of a class of beggar- 
bards called ‘ Jockies, who in his time wandered the 
country through reciting ‘ sloggorne or war-cries.. When 
he wrote there were said to be not more than twelve of 
them ‘ in the whole isle,’ but at one time they had been 
much more numerous. It has been conjectured that the 
sloggorne they recited were ‘fragments of Ossian’ ; but 
even learned St. Andrews, where five were in the habit 
of convening in Martine’s time, had scarce the training 
and accomplishment necessary for the appreciation of the 
wild cadenzas of a Celtic chant of battle ; while as for the 
benighted Lowlands in general, tis to be feared that, if 
Celtic ‘tarmagants with tag and tatter’ had there essayed 
to ‘roup and rook’ in Ersch their Ossianie sloggorne, their 
only largesse would probably not have differed greatly 
from that with which Mahoun requited the ‘clatter’ of 
the Highland contingent in the nether regions: 

‘The Devil sae deaved was with their yell 

That in the deepest pit of hell 

He smorit them with smook.’ 
Is it an altogether unreasonable supposition that this 
periodical bardic confabulation at St. Andrews bore some 
remote and traditional reference to the city as an ancient 
and renowned seat of learning and the arts? May not 
the custom have originated in a sentiment of regard on 
the part at least of some of the earlier among these 
vagrom minstrels for their alma mater? Possibly none of 
Martine’s twelve—-when the mystery was decayed and 
moribund—had any real tincture of college training ; but 
that some children of learning neither would nor did 
disdain this method of getting their bread may be con- 
cluded from the mention, in the Act of 1578 for repress- 
ing vagrants and minstrels, of ‘ vagabond scholars of the 
Universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, who 
were not licensed to ask alms by the Rector and Dean of 
Faculty.’ 

Much of the earlier poetry of Scotland was undoubtedly 
the work of beggar bards. Such an one was Blind Harry 
himself, who, according to Major, by reciting ‘in the 
presence of men of the highest rank’ the verses which 
composed his Book of William Wallace, ‘ procured, as he 
indeed deserved, food and raiment.’ The earlier Scottish 
kings, too, retained their peculiar poets; and Barbour 
records that in his day the Border minstrel was a per- 
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sonage ; so that it seems by no means improbable that 
to wandering minstrels—Miltons not mute but only in- 
glorious—we are indebted for many of the matchless 
ballads tradition has preserved. True, the bard is osten- 
sibly treated with scant respect in the Act of 1457, being 
classed with sorners and feigned fools ; but the key to the 
interpretation of this same Act is probably to be found 
in another (of 1449), in which he is by implication excepted 
from punishment, only fools ‘who were not bards’ being 
described as meet for process. But after all some of the 


heroes of the ancient border ballads—as Cockburn of ¢ 


Henderland, whose fate is bewailed in the Lament of the 
Border Widow, and Johnnie Armstrong of Gilnockie—were 
little better in the eye of the law than ‘sorners and 
masterful beggars’ ; and it seems beyond doubt that the 
Border thieves, even if they did not keep their bards 
upon the premises to beguile the tedium of such hours 
as were innocent of spur and snaffle and spear, were yet 
on admirable terms with the guild in general, and to the 
brethren thereof were prodigal of patronage and protec- 
tion. Which is probably the reason why they are living 
even to this day. 


‘ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE.’ 


U is an aphorism of the mustiest that to the philosophic 

mind amusement and instruction are everywhere. An 
abiding example of the truth hereof is a little volume 
called Questions and Exercises on English Composition (Lon- 
don: Macmillan), late added to the ‘ Literature Primers’ 
series by Professor Nichol and Mr. W. S. M‘Cormick. _ It 
contains, by way of quotation, some of the best and the 
worst English in existence ; and it raises—(chiefly in the 
form of examination papers)—some points of a certain im 
portance. Even in the ‘ Prefatory Note’ your attention 
is quickened by two debatable ‘ passes of practice.’ The 
first is a sort of trial in absence of the dead and buried 





Anglo-Saxon mania—the desire to limit the language to 
as few words as possible of any but Old-English stock ; 
and the poor, stupid, pedantic old ghost is raised and 
laid with conspicuous if unnecessary energy. Again, it is 
surely not the fact that allusive pedantry is the dominant 
literary vice of these times. It was common enough last 
century ; it was commoner still the century before. But 
when a writer lards his leanness now, he does so usually 
from an English author—he does not indulge in the pre- 
sentation of long, irrelevant extracts from the ‘ politic 
authors’ of Greece and Rome. 

But you pass to where you are invited— invited with a 
vast deal of assurance—‘to correct or justify’ a famous 
couplet by the Laureate— 

‘On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye ; 


and you reflect that correction were impertinence at least, 
and none but a pedant would condescend to justification. 
Of course your guides are not contented with ‘either’ ; 
and equally of course they ought to be. Again, they pro 
pound for criticism the remark that ‘Shrewd is the time 
this morning’ ; and you wonder why and how they can 
have forgot that to Bacon the ant is ‘a shrend thing in an 
orchard,’ or that for the same great master of English 

-writing under the notorious pseudonym of William 
Shakespeare—it was possible to remark that ‘ the air bites 
shrendly, and think no more about it. They are far more 
fortunate in their onslaught upon slang. Their ‘ I am afraid 
of being ploughed and have resolved to scratch’ is lacking 
in the pathetic brevity of ‘ sum aratus ’—that immortal cry ; 
but the confession, ‘ He said pigs would be a drug and he is 
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in the swim,’ the statement that ‘The woman told us she 
could eat a hundred boarders but could only sleep fifty, 
and the historical remark, ‘His little game was found 
to be a plant and ended in smoke’—these are master- 
pieces every one. Of maimed and halting sentences— 
sentences that clamour for surgery and the Orthopeedie 
Hospital—there is a really marvellous parade. Thus, 
‘The centaur is angelic in form, and beauty from t 

middle upwards, but with beastly extremities’ is worthy 
the inspired author of When We Were Boys Together. ‘A 
furrier requests ladies to bring him their skins, which he 
promises shall be converted into muffs and boas,’ smacks 
loudly of bold—too bold 





advertisement ; and so, too, 
does the legend, ‘Tickets one shilling; children half- 
price may be had at the office,’ the effect of whose stern 
and Roman brevity is merely monumental. ‘ One report 
is that the Pretender is dead, another is that he is alive ; 
for my part I believe neither’ sounds like a fragment of an 
Irish History of Ireland ; but with ‘ Wanted, a mahogany 
child’s chair’ we are back among the advertisements, 
and (albeit not unfamiliar) the announcement, ‘ Lost, an 
umbrella belonging to a gentleman with a curiously carved 
ivory head’ may e’en go with the rest. Old as the Bench 
and common as the hedge is the miraculous ‘ Prisoner at 
the bar, God has given you health and strength, instead 
of which you go about stealing ducks,’ but age cannot 
wither it nor custom stale its infinite tomfoolery ; while 
‘She looked at her own neat white stockings, and thought 
how glad she would be to cover their poor feet with the 
same ’—-(from a speech by counsel, this !)—is new and 
memorable and good. To say of a man that ‘he rode to 
the village and on his arrival there turned his horse into a 
stable,’ or to remark (at the Newcome Atheneum or else- 
where) that ‘ Chaucer has been divided into three parts,’ 
is to be ridiculous but not absolutely incorrect ; while as for 
the student who wrote that he ‘was consulting a doctor 
for insomnia during the class hour,’ it looks as though he 
had ventured to be unseasonably merry, and his appear- 
ance in this pillory may well be an effect of vengeance on 
the part of one or other of our authors. 

In a treatise of the kind you naturally turn to the 
mixed metaphors ; to do so here is to be a little disap- 
pointed. The best (which are the worst) are considered 
with a certain languor. ‘He flung aside the mask and 
showed his cloven foot’ is old, Master Shallow, old; ‘ He 
re-lights the torch of poetry at the fountain-head ’ is even 
venerable ; ‘ The bone of contention is still rampant among 
us’ appears to date from the aboriginal Irish orator. But 
there is more than bad English in the book. A good 
anthology of passages is presented as doubtful ; and it is 
for the student to say what he thinks of them. Thus, 

‘ Like flame within the naked hand 
His body bore his burning heart ’ 
is at least ingenious. But we take it that no stroke of 
the absurd in literature can ever approach the famous 
‘Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, 
And therefore I forbear my tears’ ; 
for when Shakespeare did let himself go he went the 
whole hog more completely than words can express. 
Which piece of vile yet serviceable English is hereby 
presented to the learned authors for parade in their 
second edition. 

‘On what,’ the student is asked, ‘ depends the force of 
the satire, wit, or humour in the following passages?’ 
‘And under what head does each fall?’ One is not an 
examinee, as some (‘ whose damnation is just ’) most vilely 
phrase it ; and one may be allowed to fleet the question 
bravely after a glance at the ‘passages.’ Some are good : 
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that inimitable description in Chaucer's Prologue, for in- 
stance : 


‘No wher so busy 2 man as he ther was, 
And yet he seemed busier than he was’ ; 


or that exquisite double-edged compliment of Pope's : 


‘ Accept a miracle instead of wit, 
See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ.’ 

On the other hand, ‘I never read the books I review 
lest the reading should prejudice my judgment’ is by no 
means equal to ‘I don’t read novels, I write them.’ Again, 
it is told that ‘a young man claimed to be exempt from 
conscription because he was the only son of a widowed 
mother—who supported him’; and that, as we think, is 
vastly inferior to the story of the other young man— 
(French)—found guilty of murdering his father and his 
mother both, but recommended for a commutation of the 
common penalty on the ground that, as the foreman of 
the jury—(also French)—explained, ‘ he was an orphan.’ 
The dying Heine’s counsel to his wife to marry again, 
‘that one man may regret my death, is altogether un- 
worthy of that most imaginative and far-darting of wits 
and humourists ; also it is abominably coarse ; and further. 
it is not originally Heine’s own. Heine, indeed, is meat 
too strong for the babes of the examiner; and to leave 
him alone were better than to quote him at his worst. 


ABORIGINAL HYPNOTICS. 


QF all the sights of Paris sickening for Revolution 

the most remarkable was the magnetic hall of 
Friedrich Anton Mesmer, father of the most mysterious 
among modern sciences. Yet no man’s fame is rushing 
faster to oblivion titan his. Even the term he fathered 
has been superseded ; and it is the fashion to slur over 
the part he took in introducing animal magnetism. The 
literature of it is voluminous ; but it is hard to say if he 
was born at Weil, Mersbourg, or Ignanz. Yet in the 
spring of 1778, when Voltaire was entering. Paris for the 
last time, and Mesmer slipped in quietly to his humble 
lodgings in the Place Vendéme (then a poverty-stricken 
quarter), there were few more curiously considered than 
the Swabian doctor whose miracles had filled the Viennese 
gazettes for years. He was so full of philanthropic ex- 
pressions that none suspected what a sponge he was, and 
nobody knew how he had been educated out of charity 
by the Bishop of Constance, had persuaded a schoolmaster 
to give him books, and had bribed a rich widow with a 
promise of marriage to pay the costs of his graduation. 
But all this Paris was to learn in time. 

At first he seemed bent on academical discussion alone, 
but he took a few patients (at ten louis a month) just to 
demonstrate the truth of his doctrine. People would not 
argue with him ; but patients multiplied—partly because 
sensational rumours of cures began to circulate, and still 
more because fashionable (female) Paris had discovered 
that this German doctor, whether his cures were effica- 
cious or not, had invented a most delicious remedy. Even 
his ordinary method of procedure was touched with a 
refreshing novelty. His feet on his patient’s feet, his 
knees against her knees, with one hand on the pit of her 
stomach and the other on her back—(so as to have opposite 
poles)—he sat with his beautiful eyes on hers ; and if that 
was of none avail he fell to making passes—the only part 
of his procedure retained by Dr. Charcot—and stroked his 
patient all over, always keeping his hands at opposite 
poles. The arms were stroked in the same way; he 
drew circles with the index finger round the eye; other 
parts—the seats of pain—were gently rubbed. In many 
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subjects the excitement ended in convulsions ; but all 
liked it so well that they came back and brought their 
friends with them. Mesmer’s practice increased so fast 
that he was obliged to indoctrinate his boy Antoine as a 
valet toucheur. The new magnetist, a lad verging on 
manhood, was completely successful: in some cases too 
completely so, said rumour ; and then it was that Mesmer 
invented his famous baquet for the magnetisation of in- 
valids in bulk. 

This was a huge vat—Carlyle calls it a tub—some thirty 
feet long. The floor was strewn six inches deep with 
ground glass and iron filings, and above that was a double 
layer of empty bottles, one with the necks converging 
to the centre and the other with the necks diverging 
to the circumference (this arrangement was absolutely 
necessary for the effectual concentration of the magnetic 
fluid). The battery was some eighteen inches deep in 
water—(this was not at all necessary, as Mesmer easily 
could mesmerise ‘ dry,’ and said he could even magnetise 
paper and bread, and fill you flaskfuls of his wonderful 
fluid)—and over the top was nailed a great wooden lid 
perforated with many holes filled with jointed and move- 
able branches of iron for patients to lay hold of; and 
to make it stronger they piled up more and still more 
bottles, always with one diverging for every converging 
neck. Around this sat the patients with linked hands and 
connected by a cord, sometimes to the number of thirty, 
waiting for the patent heaven-on-earth} that was to drip 
upon them from Mesmer’s magnetic fingers. But he had 
some interesting extraneousaids to the development of 
crises. As became a hall of mystery, only a dim religious 
light was allowed through the heavy curtains ; absolute 
silence reigned, save that at intervals, soothing yet thrill- 
ing, the notes of the musical glasses floated from below. 
Only Mesmer (gorgeously arrayed in lilac satin and bearing 
a wand of iron) and his acolytes and assistants— Antoine and 
one D’Eslon among them—moved about in this strange and 
haunted gloom ; and all these were fair to look upon (for 
he reckoned no man useful who was not beautiful), and 
all were in flowing apparel. Sometimes he would pace 
majestically to and fro, stopping to fascinate some neurotic 
lady with his bright magnetic eye, or so holding his iron 
staff that a gush of the universal fluid poured forth on a 
recalcitrant; and ever and anon he would lay by his 
wonder-working rod, and knee to knee and foot to foot 
would put in ‘all he knew’ to magnetise some other. 
It is said also that he put sulphur in his baquet with a view 
to further effects ; but that is not certain. 

Sometimes nothing in particular would happen for whole 
hours ; but when one patient went into convulsions (which 
is English for crisis) others would follow, and there were 
scenes that (like Cleopatra’s state) would beggar all de- 
scription. This one would roll her eyes in trance, while 
that one screamed and laughed and hiccoughed and wept 
herself into a frenzy. One would try to assuage her 
neighbour’s ecstasy, while another would fling herself 
about as if demented. For the last condition Mesmer 
had a device that bred more scandal than all the rest 
of his contrivances. Adjoining the chamber with the 
baquet there was a room he called the Salle aux Crises, but 
which was commonly known as / Enfer aux Convulsions, (It 
was for the door hereof that a fashionable patient suggested 
the inscription: ‘ Ici, c’est ici, le vrai plaisir des dames.’) 
It was all padded and cushioned : to deaden the noises 
made by its inmates (it is said), as well as to give them 
full liberty to knock themselves about. Mesmer allowed 
no practitioner to enter it save himself. When a lady was 
seized with convulsions (we must remember that these 
endiablées were the prettiest and the most fashionable in 
Paris) he would take her in his arms and bear her in ; 
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and here, her stays being loosed, she could knock her 
head against the padded wall or beat about on the floor 
unharmed. ‘In the midst of this palpitating crowd,’ says 
Delrieu, ‘ Mesmer walked in his lilac dress, holding over 
the less suffering his magic wand, stopping before the more 
troubled and casting his looks into theirs, holding their 
hands in his,’ and using all his arts to soothe and to 
assuage. No sooner were the patients out, however, than 
they longed to be in again: ‘It is the only hell to which 
the escaped like to return,’ says one commentator. So 
many were its patrons, indeed, that Mesmer was obliged 
to take more spacious premises. Here he had four baquets 
going at once, one of them devoted to the poor ; and 
still his room was not enough for his company, and he 
had to magnetise a tree in the Rue Bondy. This was 
for men, who came and tied themselves thereto with 
ropes, and fancied that by its divine efficacy their sores 
were healed and their ailments taken from them. Still 
the multitudes were not satisfied. ‘Why not magnetise 
the moon?’ suggested Delrieu ; and Mesmer consented in 
a gush of expediency that would have done honour to the 
Member for Newcastle. Nay, he went further, and did 
actually magnetise the sun, so that thereafter all running 
water and all lakes whose wavelets danced in its rays 
might be healing to them that bathed therein. 

By this time, however, rumour and commissions and 
rivalry had begun to undermine his powers. It was said 
that one lady (thought to be afflicted with dropsy) had ex- 
perienced a crisis of an untoward kind in the famous Salle ; 
while of those who had been given out as cured a goodly 
number had died and the rest had found their diseases 
come back to them. Moreover, as Mesmer began to 
decline, the faithless D’Eslon set up as a rival, and while 
the master was seeking health at Spa he heard that his 
favourite lieutenant was heading a rebellion. He never 
regained his old vogue ; but he had his consolation. The 
Parisians subscribed him nearly 400,000 livres, and with 
that and such proceeds of his practice as were saved from 
the Revolution (which cost him half-a-million of frances) he 
purchased an estate in his native Swabia, where for thirty 
years to come he kept a good table, told many a merry 
tale, and watched the world wag: ‘ gardant toujours,’ says 
Dr. Egg, to whom we are indebted for our last glimpse 
of him, ‘ cet air sérieux et important dont il avait contracté 
Vhabitude.’ Perhaps he was consoled by seeing in his 
prophetic eye the time when a Quarterly Reviewer would 
reinstate him and renew his fame. 





THE BROKEN ENGAGEMENT. 
HAT she would throw me over as soon as she knew 
my real character I always anticipated. Neverthe- 
less, we were engaged for a full year before she took 
this step, and the difficulties I have since had to face are 
beyond any related in fiction. 

Even those novelists who are called realists seem to 
think that when a lady finds a man unworthy of her she 
has merely to tell him so and everything is then at an 
end between them. His heart may nearly break, but 
there is no other result worth mentioning. As a matter 
of fact, the broken heart, though painful, is nothing com- 
pared to the annoyance connected with the return of the 
letters and presents. ‘He at once returned her letters, 
these novelists say ; but they take very good care not to 
tell how he returned them, nor what he did about the one 
he had lost. ‘ Each also returned the other’s presents.’ It 
is easy to talk in this way and then pass on to other 
matters. One of my presents to her was a dog, and the 
brute would not stay with me when she sent it back. Even 
the dog, however, was less trouble than a shrub she had 
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given me. ‘He accepted his dismissal in the proper 
spirit.’ That was what I was anxious to do, but I searched 
these books in vain to discover what the proper spirit is. 
The novels would do more practical service if, instead 
of prating about the proper spirit, they would deign to 
tell one what is the proper box to send the letters and 
other things back in. I don’t suppose they ever give this 
a thought, though it led to my turning the house upside 
down. Do they imagine that a big envelope is sufficient ? 
I tried big envelopes, and the letters alone laughed at 
them. There was a box of Colman’s mustard in the house 
that would just have done, but I could not get the label 
off. A large pasteboard box that I found with a bonnet 
in it burst just when I had it nicely packed. Eventu- 
ally my hat-box seemed the thing, though it only held 
seventy-two of the letters, and the remainder had to be 
packed into atobacco canister. The next serious difficulty 
was that of transport to the post-office. A hat-box con- 
taining a hat I could have conveyed to the post-office in 
daylight ; but I felt that every one knew it was full of 
letters, and after carrying it to the front gate I hid it 
behind a bush, for | heard some one coming down the 
street. Then I hurried back to the house with it and 
locked myself into my bedroom until night came on. 
Even then I had only courage to begin with the canister, 
which I concealed beneath my overcoat. Just as I was 
handing it over to the lady at the post-office (who looked 
at me strangely), 1 was seized with alarm lest she to 
whom the package was addressed might think that I was 
retaining the other letters. 
canister ‘ More to follow,’ and then sped away. 


So I wrote nervously on the 


During the following day, every time I entered my 
bedroom my eyes avoided the corner where I had stowed 
In the even- 
It was half-an- 


away the hat-box beneath a travelling-rug. 
ing I found that it had been removed. 

hour before my hand had courage to pull the bell, and 
then when a servant appeared I could only ask her for 
I could not mention the hat-box to any one. 
When the rest of the house was asleep, however, I searched 


my boots. 


for the hat-box everywhere, and at last found it in a store- 
room. ‘Who is that?’ some one shouted as I stole past 
his bedroom, but I only took to my heels for reply, and if 
he had chased me I would have brained him with the 
hat-box,. Next morning brought me the canister back 
empty, with a receipt for the letters written on half a 
sheet of paper. This decided me to send her another 
canisterful, which I did: posting them, however, from a 
neighbouring town, for I could not again screw up my 
pluck to send the canister from our local post-office. I 
forwarded her five canisters of letters, which might surely 
have sufficed, but No. 98 was missing, and I had to send 
nearly a canister of apologies and explanations about it. 
I had made a drinking-cup of it in the happy past when 
on a thirsty walking tour. 

To destroy the letters she returned to me took nearly 
as long as to send her the five canisters, for I had to burn 
them one by one at the gas, and even when they were 
burned there seemed no getting rid of the ashes, I felt 
that if any servant saw these ashes she would know what 
they were the earthly remains of. As for the dog, it had 
not been returned to me a day when it departed in quest 
of its mistress. Six times was that brute (which she had 
called after me) sent to me, and five times did it return 
to her. Ultimately I took it to Glasgow and escaped 
from it in Buchanan Street. The shrub was a serious 
trouble. It had shot up into a little tree: indeed, after 
our engagement was over I thought I could see the shrub 
growing before my eyes. You cannot send trees by 
parcel post, and I felt that she would not want me to re- 
turn this one, so I dug it up and buried it in a great 
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hole, and every time I look at that hole now I have a 
presentiment that some day the tree will begin to grow 
again. 

I could say a great deal more. The novelists, for in- 
stance, do not seem in the feeblest we) to realise how 
much trouble your friends will cause you after she has 
found you out. When a tradesman changes his shop he 
advertises the fact; and at times I thought of putting 
such a notice into the papers as: ‘ Mr. 








begs to 
intimate to the nobility, gentry, and clergy that Miss 








has thrown him over. Australian papers please copy.’ 
Even to this day I am placed in the falsest position by 
acquaintances who are not aware that our affair is over. 
Those who do know stare earnestly as if they thought I 
might explode at any moment. But doubtless I have 
said enough to prove that the novelists, when describing 
a broken engagement, skip everything that a practical 
man wants to learn from them. 


STUDENT RIOTS IN RUSSIA. 
II. 

New the general public could hardly get impassioned 

on a mere matter’of tea-parties and bursaries. If it 
sympathise with a students’ protest at all, it is because it 
accepts it as a protest of a kind against the whole of the 
existing régime. This view is being adopted by unedu- 
cated sections of the community themselves. During the 
last riots the shop-boys and the journeyman butchers of 
Moscow, police-ridden as they were, yet joined in the 
manifestation of sympathy with their old enemies when 
these were being escorted past the meat-market on the 
way to gaol. The following fact, too, is not without sig- 
At the trial in 1887 of a batch of Moscow 


workmen accused of striking and resisting the authorities 


nificance. 


at the Morosoff factory, one of the witnesses happened 
to say that a certain ringleader was nicknamed ‘the 
Student,’ and told the presiding judge that he was thus 
denominated ‘ because he is so clever and is such a staunch 
friend of the people.’ Now, reputations of this sort are 
not to be had for nothing; and, in fact, the students 
form the most active section of the Russian opposition. 
It is an abnormal position for a set of lads who should 
simply be occupied in preparing themselves for the busi 
ness of life. But for those acquainted with the behind- 
the-scenes of revolutions it has its analogies. Thus, in 
Italy during the struggle for unity and in the France of 
1830 and 1848 the students played a conspicuous part 
in the popular movements; while in Vienna they were 
the ringleaders of the revolution of 1848. In Russia they 
have had as yet no chance of a street fight. But their 
interest for politics is none the less keen for that. 

During the last fifty years—(which count for so much in 
modern Russian history)—the universities have been the 
spiritual centres of the whole community. They have 
been temples not merely of science but of all high socia 
and political ideals. Even inthe darkest days of Nicholas 
1. they never ceased from being the harbours of progres- 
sive thought. It was easy for the Government to purge 
the press of any taint of independence whether visionary 
or real : easy to keep it clean of all these liberal ideals at 
that time troubling Europe even to its remotest deeps ; still 
easier to prohibit foreign travel and the chance of spiritual 
infection. But the Government could not stay the access to 
the universities of foreign science, literature, and history. 
True, it had in its hands the nomination of them that 
must direct these dangerous influences ; and it took the 
utmost care to fill the chairs with men willing to subserve 
scientific truth to existing political interests. But this 
sort of treatment only aggravated the disease. Hypocrisy 
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has no power over youth, and the hirelings who were 
ready to meet the views of those in authority were never 
able to get a moral hold upon their pupils. The best of the 
students—the most ardent of the seekers after truth— 
were disgusted with their official guides and teachers, and 
took themselves to be theirown. As a body, our students 
have been trained to a very great extent on Lancaster's 
system of mutual education ; and in every university 
cheek by jow] with the official professor there is, and there 
has always been, a far more influential service of guides 
and teachers informally selected by the students from 
among the most gifted, learned, and earnest of themselves. 
In every university, too, there are always professors of 
advanced views to sympathise with the aspirations of their 
pupils and to help them with advice and information ; but 
they have to exercise great caution and to keep themselves 
steadily in the background, inasmuch as that professor who 
is known to associate with students is a marked manand will 
not long escape from getting into trouble. Thus the more 
rigorous the reaction the more the students are thrown 
upon their own resources, and the less that moderating 
influence which age and experience could bring to bear 
upon them. I should add, too, that with few exceptions 
our students live alone and far from their homes, which 
only a very few are able to revisit in vacation. This solitary 
habit is another bar to the example of older men, though 
it is of far less importance than that artificial isolation 
of the students from their natural guides on which I have 
dilated above. 

Once started, the progress of Russia has been so rapid 
that every generation has immeasurably surpassed its im- 
mediate ancestor in culture and ambition, so that it has 
become traditional for the children to disdain the views of 
their fathers. This antagonism is more marked of late 
than ever ; but it has existed actively from the very dawn 
of Russian culture. Being thus left wholly to themselves, 
our students make up for their isolation by sticking very 
closely to each other. We Russians are sociable people ; 
and with the young among us who have so many cares 
and aspirations in common this quality of sociableness is 
naturally all the stronger. Now, in Russia life in public is 
no more possible in the universities than in society: clubs 
are illegal, and a students’ union is impossible. The con- 
sequence is that they are thrown back upon each other's 
rooms, where a choice circle is in the habit of meeting for 
purposes of talk and reading and discussion, till what 
comes of it is the institution of something between a 
debating club and an evening class for mutual instruction. 
In Dmitry Rudin Turguenieff has described such a circle 
in words of fire. They are all the poetry of student-life ; 
and not one of us but has had his Rudin or his Popovsky to 
whom he has been more deeply indebted in the matter of 
knowledge than to all his professors, pastors, and masters 
put together. Of course the method has its drawbacks : 
for who at twenty or so is competent to solve the many 
problems that are vexing the mind of modern humanity ? 
But it endows the growing manhood of Russia with a strong 
and potent seriousness, a full development of purely spiritual 
as opposed to merely material interests, an ardour of self- 
obliviousness, which touch our whole intellectual possession 
with a freshness as of immortal youth. In politics and the 
family as well as in science and in speculation a great deal 
of that ascribed wholesale to racial peculiarities is due to 
this greater influence amongst us of the young. Early train- 
ing brings the natural gifts to early maturity. Among the 
literary workers the proportion of young people is very 
great. Some of the most’ conspicuous—Tchernychevsky, 
Dobroluboff, Pissareff, even Belinsky—were moulding the 
thought of their generations ere they were thirty years 
old. Again, our reading public, which exercises a de- 
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cisive influence upon the character of a literature, con- 
tains a far greater proportion of young people than 
that of any other country; and it is not upon frivolous 
books that it pastures with the greatest avidity. In the 
universities it is that this best of the most eager and 
earnest section of the educated classes is assembled. A 
Russian student may have no boots and care not a straw 
about it, but he will find no peace nor rest until he 
has made up his mind upon the great ‘questions’ of the 
day. Of course, the solutions arrived at are very various 
indeed. ‘There is scarce a creed, scarce a theory, scarce 
a teacher whether native or foreign, but is studied and 
adored. Some worship Sophie Perovskaia and Geliaboff ; 
others swear by the poet of The Kreutzer Sonata. The 
important feature is that few are indifferent to all save 
preferment ; but these few take no part in manifestations 
of any sort, and need not be spoken of. 

In brief, the student class is excellent material to 
build up a State withal—a State which shall not live by 
bayonets alone. But the more serviceable it might be 
under a healthy régime the more obnoxious it is to the 
régime of to-day. In Russia as it exists these disturbances 
must needs be chronic. Our Government holds our 
students—and rightly—as the best-equipped and the 
most dangerous of all its possible enemies. It watches 
them with a view to taking them long before the fact ; 
and it subjects them to restrictions always impertinent 
and often disgusting, which are obviously inspired by 
political considerations. But for the high-spirited young 
Russian to enter a university is as it were to take the 
vows and incur the responsibilities imposed by an order 
of knighthood. He is girded with no sword, no spur is 
buckled to his heel; but he is armoured with know- 
ledge, and it is his henceforth to do battle with injustice 
and the wrong. If he forget his mission for a moment the 
Government is there to remind him of it. ‘To be feared is 
to be strong, and to be persecuted is to know yourself 
dangerous ; and his exceptional position marks him out 
in his own eyes and in the theory of society as a factor of 
vast political importance. He never takes his student 
grievances as a pretext for political demonstration : his 
protests are always what they pretend to be, and are in- 
spired by spontaneous indignation at some _ pressing— 
and it may be petty—piece of abuse. But with such views, 
such a character, and such aspirations as are his, they 
instantly broaden in his conception into a general argu- 
ment against the matter of oppression first of all, and next 
against the Government by which it is prescribed ; so he 
begins by appealing to the general discontent, and leaves 
his particular grievance to come to the surface of itself. 
It is the same with society at large: it is ‘despotised to 
death,’ and it is naturally amicable to such as are moved 
to make show of opposition. Russia, in a word, is mined 
with discontent, which is ready to leap into light at the 
slightest touch like the electric fluid from a charged 
accumulator. S. STEPNIAK. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
XIII. —BELTs. 


FEXHERE was a row in Silver Street that’s near to Dublin 
Quay, 

Between an Irish regiment an’ English cavalree ; 

It started at Revelly an’ it lasted on till dark : 

The first man dropped at Harrison’s, the last forninst the Park. 
For it was ‘ Belts, belts, belts, an’ that ’s one for you !’ 
An’ it was ‘ Belts, belts, belts, an’ that’s done for you !’ 
O buckle an’ tongue 
Was the song that we sung 
From Harrison’s on to the Park ! 
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There was a row in Silver Street—the regiments was out, 

They called us ‘ Delhi Rebels,’ an’ we answered ‘ Threes about !’ 

That drew them like a hornet’s nest—we met them good an’ 
large, 

The English at the double an’ the Irish at the charge. 


Then it was: Belts— 


There was a row in Silver Street—an’ I was in it too ; 
We passed the time o’ day, an’ then the belts went whirraru ; 
I misremember what occurred, but subsequint the storm 

A Freeman's Journal Supplemint was all my uniform. 


O it was: Belts 


There was a row in Silver Street—they sent the Polis there, 
The English were too drunk to know, the Irish didn’t care ; 
But when they grew impertinint we simultaneous rose, 

Till half o’ them was Liffey mud an’ half was tatthered clo’es. 


For it was: Belts 


There was a row in Silver Street—it might ha’ raged till now, 

sut some one drew his side-arm clear, an’ nobody knew how ; 

"Twas Hogan took the point an’ dropped ; we saw the red blood 
run: 

An’ so we all was murderers that started out in fun. 


While it was: Belts 


There was a row in Silver Street—but that took off the shine, 

Wid each man whishperin’ to his next: ‘’T'was never work o’ 
mine !’ 

We went away like beaten dogs, an’ down the street we bore him, 

The poor dumb corpse that couldn't see the bhoys were sorry for 
him. 


When it was: Belts— 


There was a row in Silver Street—it isn’t over yet, 

For half of us are under guard wid punishmints to get ; 

"Tis all a mericle to me as in the Clink I lie : 

There was a row in Silver Street—begod, I wonder why ! 
But it was ‘ Belts, belts, belts, an’ that’s one for you !’ 
An’ it was ‘ Belts, belts, belts, an’ that ’s done for you !’ 

O buckle an’ tongue 

Was the song that we sung 

From Harrison’s down to the Park ! 


Rupyarp Kup.uine. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ART AND MORALITY. 
{To the Editor of Ze Scots Observer.| 
Ldinburgh, 21st July 1890. 

SIR,—That style (taken in ‘its widest and most liberal in- 
terpretation ’) ‘is sufficient for the production of a work of art’ 
I should be sorry to deny. Nevertheless, I stipulate for the 
presence of the ‘further element’ in style, and on this point 
Mr. Whibley is really at one with me, though he prefers to call 
ita sense of proportion, or a faculty of selecting what is ap- 
propriate. What, then, is his standard of propriety? On that 
the whole question turns. I suspect that if we ask him why 
some things are appropriate material for art and others are 
not, Mr. Whibley will not be able to tell us much more than 
that those things are appropriate to art which ave appropriate 
to art—(which is Aristotelian but ‘do not over-stimilate ’)— 
unless he admit a criterion which, in one aspect at all events, 
comes very near to morality. Hideous types and squalid inci- 
dents Mr. Whibley will by no means allow his artist to dwell on. 
Superfluous detail will not be permitted on ‘an avowedly 
delicate topic.’ How or why ‘delicate’ save in a moral point 
ofview? Take Sel Ami with its admitted brilliance and 
dexterity and take any thoroughly bad novel on the ordinary 
English lines. The fact remains that while the critic equally 
condemns both failures in art, he is sensible of a peculiar 
loathing and repugnance—of a ‘ bad taste in the mouth ’—in the 
case of that which has a thousand redeeming excellences. 
Surely this is due to something suspiciously like moral con- 
siderations. Deny that morality has anything to do with it, 
and you will find it hard to say why aught should be too vulgar 
or too camaz//e for art to meddle with if the artist deems it essen- 
tial and appropriate. The most characteristic and revolting 
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scenes in Bel Ami are so far from being distracting or trivial 
that they arise naturally and inevitably from the whole con- 
ception of the characters and the whole conduct of the fable. 
That Mr. Whibley takes substantially the same view as I 
ventured to advance, I have no doubt ; for indeed the quarrel 
is merely one about words.—I am, etc., 

THE WRITER OF ‘ CRUMBS OF CRITICISM.’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 

Edinburgh, 24th July 1890. 
S1R,—Mr. Charles Whibley traverses my criticism of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde’s story, and after pronouncing decree of divorce 
between morality and art he sums up his condemnation of 
Dorian Gray in one of these epigrams he affects to despise by 
saying that he finds in it ‘morality and no art.’ It was for- 
merly held, and some old-fashioned persons do still hold, that 
no act of man can be without moral effect and moral signifi- 
cance. Possibly, however, it is wiser for critics nowadays to 
accept the new doctrine and to believe that there is neither 
art nor morality in the world. There is much to be said for 

the thesis.—I am, etc., THERSITES. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 
Manchester, 21st July 1890. 

S1r,—If I rightly understand the letter from Mr. Charles 
Whibley printed in your last number—and I am not at all sure 
that I do—he seems to me to have enunciated in substance one 
truism and one blazing paradox. 

The truism may be expressed thus : A moral subject may be 
treated well or ill. An immoral subject may be treated well or 
ill. The subject of a novel, a poem, or a picture may be moral 
or immoral ; but the treatment considered apart from the sub- 
ject cannot be either moral or immoral. It is either skilful or 
unskilful ; and the nature of artistic skilfulness is so well ascer- 
tained that the treatment of a subject may be said to be either 
right or wrong, or partly right and partly wrong ; but the words 
so used have got nothing whatever to do with morals. They 
refer to an artistic standard of skilfulness, and have no more 
morality or immorality than they have specific gravity. 

To this proposition I assent, but I cannot imagine that any 
one dissents from it, and therefore it seems to me to be a 
truism. 

The essence of what I consider to be Mr. Whibley’s paradox 
is, I think, fairly represented by this sentence in his letter: ‘If, 
however, as I believe to be the case, it is the artist’s duty to 
select such material as best suits his own method without re- 
gard to the taste of his readers, then the critic has nothing to 
say to his choice, and may only condemn or applaud his 
treatment.’ 

I understand this—and indeed the whole of Mr. Whibley’s 
jetter—to be an assertion that when a man writes a book or 
paints a picture the critic ought not to discuss what he says in 
the book or what the picture is of, but only whether the book 
is well or ill written, or the picture well or ill painted. The 
proposition amazes me so much that I can hardly believe that 
it is what Mr. Whibley intended to convey to your readers. 

In my opinion the clear and obvious duty of the critic—(and 
by the critic’s ‘duty’ I mean his duty to his employer, which I 
take to be to give as fair and as full a descriptive account as 
he can of the whole matter submitted to him, with explicit 
reference to its principal merits and faults, if it has any)—is to 
discuss both the subject treated and the treatment of the sub- 
ject, and if he considers that one is praiseworthy and the other 
is not, to say so as plainly as -possible. When he is discussing 
the subject he must say anything there is to be said about its 
morality or immorality, and when he is discussing the treat- 
ment there is no morality or immorality for him to say any- 
thing about. It may be the case that the moral or immoral 
qualities of the subject are so striking as to make the treat- 
ment unimportant. It may be that the skilfulness or otherwise 
of the treatment is so important as to make the morality or 
otherwise of the subject of little account. 

Suppose an incomparably gifted and skilful singer sang God 
Save Jreland at a concert, and sang it exceedingly well. Accord- 
ingto Mr. Whibley the proper criticism would be: ‘ Mr. Jones sang 
a ballad which showed his exquisite voice and his marvellous 
powers of execution at their best. His high F was of singular 
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purity, and the manly tenderness of his lower notes has never 
been heard to greater advantage.’ In my view a competent 
critic would say : ‘Mr. Jones then began to sing us some black- 
guard doggerel about three cowardly murderers. Every 
decent person in the audience immediately left the room. The 
management deserves the severest censure for allowing the 
company to be insulted by this disgraceful and treasonable 
performance.’ Suppose a man painted, with supreme skill, a 
picture of some one dying of a loathsome complaint or of the 
performance of a hideous surgical operation. Mr. Whibley 
(as I gather) would say that the composition was masterly and 
the colouring of the sores and entrails magnificent. I should 
say that the better it was painted the worse was the outrage of 
its exhibition. So with books. How would Mr. Whibley criti- 
cise Ja Pucelle? 1 should say that it was admirably clever, 
and, as far as I knew (which is not far) excellent French verse, 
and at the same time that its existence was disgraceful to Vol- 
taire and to France, because a patriotic heroine ought not to 
be made the topic of an obscene libel by any one, and least of 
all by a fellow-countryman. 

In short, I denounce as preposterous the proposition that a 
-critic ‘may only condemn or applaud the treatment.’ He may 
and should appraise the whole work, and if it is a work of im- 
portance he should say whatever is to be said about the treat- 
ment and the subject both—of course so far as he can without 
confusion. There is nothing morally wrong in American locu- 
tions, false harmonies, ignorance of perspective, or any other 
kind of clumsy arrangement. But that does not relieve a critic 
from the duty of denouncing crime, vulgarity, Radicalism, and 
obscenity wherever he meets them.—I an, etc., H. 


WASHING MADE BEAUTIFUL. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


London, July 22, 1890. 

S1R,— Daily our fiz de szécle epoch brings us upon some new 
departure. The lady-laundress, the ‘ latest seed of time,’ is not 
the least useful either. Her advent heralds the perfection—one 
might say the apotheosis—-of skilled washing. And Heaven 
knows if there was room for improvement! From being a 
necessary evil and a blight upon humanity, in her hands the 
laundry-maid’s mystery is fast becoming a beautiful hybrid—as 
who should say a science touched with some qualities of art. 
She comes to it, and straightway it takes on the aspect of a 
creation, and the laundry blossoms like the rose. Wilted frills 
and ruined ruffles become once more things of beauty, and 
therewith a joy a-week to their owners. Her minions (no longer 
a regiment of monstrous females but an incarnation of all that 
is fresh and trim in womanhood) now produce with absolute 
certainty (by means of the ¢ayau?¢é and the goffering-irons) real 
idylls in cambric and lyrics in muslin, at no greater cost than 
formerly and without hurt to the ‘ things’ themselves. 

Mrs. Leith-Wright is one of those bent on rescuing washing 
from perdition and consecrating her life to the advancement of 
linen and the women who work with her. She may be seen 
(cum suis) any day plying her trade in the breezy Acton 
Laundry by those who care to note what refined women may 
do to improve and develop some part of the labour which is 
always with them and which should be their legitimate pro- 
vince.—I am, etc., MODERN HOUSEKEEPER. 





REVIEWS. 
THE CHIEF OF PASTORALS. 


Daphnis and Chloe. The Elizabethan Version from Amyot’s 
French by Angel Day. Edited by JOSEPH Jacobs. 
London: Nutt. 

It is in the French of Amyot-Courier that the story of the 
loves of Daphnis and Chloe is best worth reading; and the 
reason is that both Courier and Amyot were such excellent 
artists in style that a page of either is a possession for its 
own sake and without regard to the views it may set forth or 
the information it may convey. Of Amyot, indeed, there can 
be no higher praise than that he made the pastoral—a conven- 
tion artificial of its essence, preposterous in intention, and 
jejune and frigid in effect—seem natural as a flower and unpre- 
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meditated and delightful as the song of a blackbird in May. 
He has an innocence, a freshness, a sweet and simple uncon- 
sciousness of charm, that take you back not to the antique world 
itself but to what is even better—the blest ideal of antiquity; 
so that it was a day thrice fortunate for literature and for 
the race when he sat down to the sophisticate and wire- 
drawn stuff of Longus, and, informing it with all his own 
delightful personality and his inimitable and delightful faculty 
of style, proceeded to create those Amours pastourales de 
Daphnis et Chloe (1559) of which, as Mr. Jacobs tells you, 
some sixty editions and re-impressions have appeared in French, 
‘whereas of the Greek original only sixteen have appeared 
throughout all Europe’ in three centuries, while ‘another 
score exhaust the versions and editions in English, German, 
Spanish, and Italian.’ It is possible, he opines, that the good 
bishop’s translation owes its existence to that interest in the 
life pastoral which was started by the publication of Sannazaro’s 
Arcadia: in which case it may be asserted without much fear 
of contradiction that it is worth the cause and all the other 
effects together. It has indeed been fortunate from first to 
last. For all its saivetéit was popular throughout the eigh- 
teenth century (when it was illustrated time and again in 
a fashion and to a purpose on which Mr. Jacobs is super- 
fluously, perhaps impertinently, severe); and in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth it fell into the hands of Paul-Louis 
Courier, who not only discovered and translated a fragment of 
Longus containing one of the most famous and charming pas- 
sages in all the book, but re-touched the French of Amyot with 
so fine a sense of its original quality and so complete a mastery 
of his material that he may fairly be said to have made the 
thing a masterpiece of modern letters and to have renewed its 
capacity of being even unto immortality. ‘For ever wilt thou 
love and she be fair, quotes Mr. Jacobs again and yet again of 
it; and one cannot but agree with him that that is indeed the 
only salutation. Keats might have written the line for Daphais 
et Chloe*as we have it now, and as—in despite of all the illus- 
trators that may ever lay hands upon it—it shall remain to us 
till Time and the Democracy, edaces rerum, shall make an end 
of literature. 

There were something to say of the influence upon Eliza- 
bethan English of this Frenchman who was the great first 
cause not only of Angel Day but also of Underdown’s version 
of Heliodorus, and through North’s P/u¢arch of certain parts of 
Shakespeare himself ; but that something cannot be said here. 
What we have here to remark is that we are not particularly 
fortunate in the possession of an Amyot (1587) according to 
the stationer Angel Day. Not much is known of this enter- 
prising tradesman except that he was born—(as Mr. Jacobs 
asserts in a spasm of incorrectness the memory of which must 
visit him like a Fury in the silent watches of the night)—in 
1650; that at six-and-twenty he published a sort of Polite 
Letter-Writer—( 7he English Secretary: Wherein is Contayned 
a Perfect Method for the Inditing of All Manner of Familiar 
Epistles, to wit)—and that next year he gave the world an 
edition of what he calls The Loves Pastorall of Daphnis and 
Chloe, of which but a single copy has survived. That copy is 
now in the Huth Library, and by permission of Mr. Alfred 
Huth it is here reprinted for the first and only time in history— 
reprinted, too, in a style that bodes better for the future of Mr. 
Nutt as a publisher of books that are books to look at as well as 
books to read than some other ventures of his that one could 
mention: a style that should secure it many admirers and some 
readers. Being excessively Elizabethan, it is longer-winded 
than it need be, and it is rather more liberally ‘edited’ or 
‘adapted’ than is consonant with the traditions of good litera- 
ture. Angel Day, indeed, has treated his original with more 
freedom than intelligence, and being anxious to achieve a real 
pastoral—(it is known that in Arcadia you spoke your mind as 
freely in metre as in prose)—has larded his translation (or per- 
version) with a number of frigid and ‘conceited’ rhymed 
iambics, whose effect is to make the student of Amyot 
regret that he was not at Angel Day his elbow during 
the time of Englishing with a stout and dependable cudgel. 
Mr. Jacobs—who has the editorial enthusiasm for his author 
to the extent of ignoring Apuleizs and of being very much 
less than just to Heliodorus—is not inclined, one is glad to 
note, to be too considerate of Angel Day. He ‘cannot lay 
claim to much distinction or grace of style’; and his verses 
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are ‘somewhat wooden and bombastic’; and, at his best, 
when ‘he sticks close to the limpid directness of Amyot’— 
(the spectacle, by the way, of one man sticking close to the 
limpid directness of another is calculated to ruffle the temper 
of what Mr. W. D. Howells insists on calling a Stylist)— 
he is ‘not altogether ineffective’ ; and that in truth is really 
all there is to say in his behalf. All the same, one is glad to 
have him, if only as one differing from Le Grice and writing 
better English than Bohn. There are two more English ver- 
sions, those of Thornby (1657) and Craggs (1719); but of these 
we cannot even speak at second-hand, and we rather incline to 
resent the action of Mr. Jacobs in passing them by as in dis- 
dain, and telling us nothing of the extent to which they differ 
from the metamorphosis of Amyot achieved by Angel Day 
—even Day ‘the enterprising stationer,’ with his theory of 
the pastoral, and his determination of verse to the head, 
and the Elizabethan tendency so strong in him that he can- 
not refrain from stopping Daphnis and Chloe in the mid- 
career of their ‘ Loves Pastorall’ and making them sing songs 
(which are not songs at all but only copies of verse of the 
crudest Elizabethan type) in praise of the matchless Gloriana. 
It may be that Thornby is better worth reprinting than Angel ; 
but it is obvious that, existing only in a single copy, Angel 
has such an advantage of Thornby as no bibliophilist could 
withstand. And one is constrained to admit that, Mr. Jacobs 
being the true bibliophilist he is, his choice, whether wise or 
not, was inevitable. 

Meanwhile the real apotheosis of the Longus-Amyot-Courier 
alliance were that it should fall into the hands of Mr. Andrew 
Lang. That gentleman has such a gift of interpretation and 
therewith such a genius of style ,as make his effect in transla- 
tions merely irresistible. He enriched the English tongue with 
a masterpiece in his version of Aucassin and Nicolette. Why 
should he ignore the greater opportunity and decline the regard 
of posterity as the rival of Amyot and Paul-Louis Courier ? 


WANDERING WOMEN. 
A Social Departure. By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. London : 
Chatto. 
Through North Wales with a Knapsack. By FOUR SCHOOL- 
MISTRESSES. London: Kegan Paul. 

Here is the most amusing record of ‘ globe-trotting’ that has 
yet been penned in English. The writer puts herself forward 
as an easy-going American maiden bent on enjoying herself ; 
and her friend and companion Orthodocia she describes as a 
fine English girl, who ‘hadnt a theory about her except that 
one should say one’s prayers and look as well as possible under 
all circumstances.’ Orthodocia the author represents as setting 
out onthe circular tour with piles of trunks and bundles of 
note-books, while she herself carried a slender valise and a 
mind to receive impressions. And it is distinctly not as a 
trustworthy record of foreign facts—which have been served up 
again and again and for which nobody cares—but as a bright 
and vivacious narrative of ‘impressions de voyage’ that the 
book appeals to us. There is a suggestion of the travelling 
manner of Mark Twain about it, and something more than a 
hint at times of his dry impertinence of speech and his free 
humour of description, but all the same it is fresh, sparkling, 
and feminine. If there be any objection at all it is that it is 
too constantly and consistently clever. But there is a remedy 
for that: the thing should be read by instalments, as it was 
Originally published. 

From the moment the two ‘embarked’ on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway all went cheerfully and whimsically. They 
loitered across British America, and so on to Japan, where 
they lingered in delight ; thence they passed to Hong-Kong, 
and on by Singapore to Ceylon and Hindostan, and then 
to Egypt, and so home by the Mediterranean. But Japan 
held their hearts, if not their good spirits, and their impres- 
sions of the land of the Mikado—which casts its spell on 
all who visit it—are touched with an appreciation, a tender- 
ness, and a quaint fancy that are completely charming. They 
had great and breezy adventures, like their ride on the ‘cow- 
catcher’ of the engine down the Rockies—‘ there is no terror : 
the hideous thing that inspires it is behind you; there is no 
heat, no dust, no cinder ; the cool, delicious mountain air flows 
Over you in torrents ; you are projected swiftly into the illimit- 
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able, stupendous space ahead, but on a steady solid basis that 
makes you feel with some wonder that you are not doing any- 
thing extraordinary after all ’—but they found nothing to equal 
the small incidents, the odd and infinitesimal politenesses, of 
the Court of the Chrysanthemum. They took a house in Tokio, 
and experienced the humours of Japanese housekeeping ; they 
paid and received ceremonious calls ; they went to feasts and 
ceremonies— Japanese feasts and Japanese ceremonies—and 
they have rendered them all with admirable patience and enjoy- 
ment. It is perhaps because they are women that they liked 
so much the abundance of detail—detail elaborate, ornate, and 
synchronous— which marks all things Japanese. Very charac- 
teristic is the description of Mr. Takayanagi’s garden-party. 
‘It was all out of doors ; nobody went near the house, which 
retreated within itself at one end of the grounds.’ And the 
grounds! ‘The grounds themselves reminded us of nothing 
so much as the maps of early geographers. They were “laid 
out” in mountains and valleys, lakes and rivers, islands and 
isthmuses. We wandered between forests as high as our knees ; 
we stepped across roaring torrents on their way to join a mare 
Faponicum near the front gate. Everything was ona scale of 
the most colossal imagination and the most diminutive reality.’ 
And the ladies and gentlemen they met in this Lilliputian park, 
‘with certain large beds of cut chrysanthemums, arranged in 
striking patterns, were all to match. The little gentlemen 
mostly affected a singular mixture of European dress, but were 
monstrous polite; while the diminutive ladies were arrayed 
in the dainty, quaint, and gorgeous fashion of their owm Japan : 
‘they’ (the daughters of the house) ‘were new and sweet and 
pleasant to look at, and after they had made their little bows 
they all hid their faces, each on the shoulder of the taller one, 
just as you may have seen blue-bells do in the wind.’ 

By way of contrast to the account of Mr. Takayanagi’s garden- 
party take the description of the camel in Egypt. Seldom if ever 
has the ‘impression’ of the slow, strange beast been so well 
and truly rendered. ‘ He was the most impressive living thing, 
says the author, ‘we saw in Egypt. . . . He was engaged with 
large philosophies—one could see that ; and the superciliousness 
in the curve of his neck was unavoidable . . . and his smile of 
the simple primary sort . . . forhe thinks and remembers and 
compares. The people have changed. . . . Their traditions are 
his history : he knew the desert world ; he walked in the train 
of the Queen of Sheba ; he could retail scandals of the court 
of Solomon. And he bends his back to the modern burden, 
neither more nor less than he carried then, because it is, 
and has always been, part of the formula of life for him. . . 
As to his personal appearance .. . his skin is the most in- 
teresting thing about him to a lover of the antique. It seems 
to have been in constant use since the original camel took it 
out of the Ark with him—it is so battered and tattered, so 
seamy and patched, so disreputably parchment-coloured.’ At 
which pleasant display of fancy and observation we doff our 
hat and we take our leave. 

The ‘ Four Schoolmistresses’ who tramped 7hrough North 
Wales with a Knapsack walked one hundred and seventy- 
four and a-half miles in seventeen days at a cost of £4, 
8s.4}d. each. A like number of men might possibly have 
covered a greater distance in the time, and would infallibly 
have spent more money. The item of 4s. for ‘miscellaneous 
expenses —or a shilling per head—is one which we should 
like to put to what the chronicler of the tour calls ‘our 
conscience, evidently in the belief, which many hold just, 
that one conscience among four ladies is a high average. 
The contents of a males’ knapsacks for Welsh or other travel 
would certainly have varied from those that Constance, Mar- 
gery, Leonora, and Christina turn out for our inspection. The 
‘tea,’ the ‘chocolat Menier,’ the ‘raisins, and the ‘ vaseline’ 
which they account essentials would possibly be discarded 
and other articles substituted ; not so the ‘ brandy’ which the 
ladies return among their unused stores. These are items of 
the general kit ; but each fair pedestrian ‘ filled the remaining 
space in her knapsack with the articles she severally considered 
indispensable.’ Thus curiosity is sharply shut up just when it 
has been whetted. The ‘ Schoolmistresses’ enjoyed their tour 
in North Wales. They improved not alone in knowledge but 
in health and weicht—a surprising thing when one reflects upon 
their habit of ‘eating raisins, biscuits, and chocolate as they 
walked.’ Something, no doubt, they suppress ; but would a 
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masculine conscience have set down as frankly the story of 
how four travellers with knapsacks fled in terror at the sight 
of a black horned cow on the other side of a hedge? Their 
last word to their sisters who would imitate them is : ‘ Avoid 
mackintoshes’ (with a small ‘m’). The reason, we discover, 
is that the mackintosh cannot be adjusted becomingly over a 
knapsack when the weather is wet. 


THE VILLAINY OF RESTORATION. 


Architectural Antiquities. ‘The Gentleman's Magazine’ Library. 
Part 1. Edited by GEORGE LAWRENCE GOMME. London : 
Stock. 

Unfortunately, though practically every one competent to 
pronounce an opinion is averse from ‘restoration,’ it goes 
merrily on. As we write, the latest innovation is being unveiled 
and revealed to the public eye. The north transept of West- 
minster Abbey—an edifice to which a considerable part of this 
volume is devoted-—was an object of much interest to the archi- 
tectural student. It was designed at the beginning of the last 
century by a pupil of the immortal Wren, under his immediate 
direction, and shows—or showed—how his mind had gradually 
reconciled itself to what was good in the Gothic style. More than 
one of his buildings in this style, all of his later period, survive ; 
and others, like the church of St. Mary, Aldermary, have been 
‘restored’ into the mock Gothic of the present age. But this 
fine transept at Westminster has wholly disappeared, and that 
too within a few months past, and for no reason adequate or 
inadequate. It is impossible to mention the subject without 
something very like indignation. Wren thought and wrote 
much before he sanctioned any interference with the old church; 
and then he did his best for it, with a marvellous measure of 
success. There was no building in London more completely 
satisfactory. Its mass and proportions were so delicately 
managed that it gave one the impression of being much higher 
than it really was. Apart from this, every one who cares about 
the history of architecture was interested to see what Wren 
thought and what Wren could do in Gothic. It would be very 
difficult to take the slightest interest in what is thought or done 
by Mr. Pearson, an architect who has contrived to make even 
Westminster Hall look mean ; yet he has been permitted to 
sweep away all trace of this noble facade, and to erect in its 
place what he conjectures that the north transept was like in 
the thirteenth century. 

Carter, the first writer who opposed what was afterwards 
designated ‘ restoration,’ contributed a long series of papers to 
the old Gentleman’s Magazine. He began in 1798, and con- 
tinued to lift up the voice of his testimony against the Scotts 
and Pearsons of his time until his death nearly twenty years 
later. He would have had a new theme could he have seen 
what has been done here and at St. Albans, and at every 
cathedral in England. Our churches,as Mr. Gomme remarks, 
appear the sport of every whim that man can devise. The 
inhabitants of St. Albans, he adds, do not really approve 


of what has been done to their Abbey Church, and the whole. 


nation has expressed its condemnation. Yet the work goes on, 
and neither the local nor the national authority seems able to 
stop it. It is now only two years less than a century since 
Carter commenced his protests, and his successors have been 
many, and have continued without ceasing to entreat and to 
warn those to whose custody our ancient buildings have by 
chance or choice been entrusted ; but all is of no avail. A 
day scarce passes in which we do not hear of some fresh act 
or new project of vandalism. It would seem as if our archi- 
tects—with a few notable exceptions—being powerless to 
emulate the graceful buildings of another age, are determined 
to destroy as many as they can lest they should be cited 
against them. Only thus can we account for the ruin of Bur- 
lington House in London, for the removal of Temple Bar, for 
the alteration of Inigo Jones’s chapel in Lincoln’s Inn, for the 
removal of some of Wren’s best churches, and for the complete 
‘ restoration’ (by the familiar process of gutting) of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook. Things have not gone quite so badly in Scotland— 
partly, no doubt, because there is not so much to be destroyed; 
but Edinburgh, Linlithgow, and Glasgow may be mentioned as 
recent and heavy sufferers. Carter might be describing contem- 
porary proceedings when he writes in 1803 about Salisbury : 
‘Behold all that Antiquity has left her venerating sons, as fitting, 
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and in order due, transporting to the eye and sacred to the 
touch, flying the beck of interest, which ever waits to lure from 
his constancy a follower of Antiquity, by the specious cry of 
“ Destruction is restoration,” “ Innovation is improvement,” and 
alas ! such character comes too late for Salisbury’s better fate. 
“The deed is done,” and we can but relate the marvels that have 
ensued.’ Perhaps if Carter had been able to write better he might 
have exercised more influence. As it was he acted the part ofan 
architectural Cassandra ; and at the same time there can be no 
doubt that his writings precipitated the so-called ‘ great Gothic 
revival.’ Although the son of a sculptor in Piccadilly—Picca- 
dilly a hundred years ago resembled the Euston Road now- 
he was essentially self-educated in art. At fifteen he was left 
an orphan. In the following year he began to exercise his 
talents as an architectural draughtsman. His great book, 
Specimens of Anctent Sculpture and Painting, appeared in 
1782, and contains many pictures still of great interest. His 
little books of sketches are charming yet, and show us many 
places which have been ruined or, still worse, restored. He oc- 
casionally designed in a Gothic style, and if we mistake not 
his west window at Exeter Cathedral has never been ‘ restored 
away.’ He also designed the sessions-house at Clerkenwell in 
a classical style, but his design was stolen and appropriated 
by ayother architect. 

His contributions to Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine as reprinted 
by Mr. Gomme are well worth reading. He has much to say 
upon Westminster : the Abbey Church, St. Margaret’s, and the 
old Palace all coming in for a share of his attention. His re- 
marks on the choir of the Abbey were very just, but led unfor- 
tunately to a sad act of vandalism. ‘The intrusion of classical 
ornaments was abhorrent to all his feelings ; and even the 
beautiful marble screen from Whitehall, although he allows 
that it was considered ‘an acquisition of much magnificence, 
was in his opinion as little calculated for its situation ‘as a 
mitre would be if placed by way of ornament in the centre of a 
card-table.’ Carter's views on this point—they were written in 
1799-—were eventually adopted. Inigo’s fine screen was re- 
moved, and not removed only but utterly destroyed, and a won- 
derful erection in plaster-work was substituted. This absurdity 
remained till a few years ago, when the present reredos—no 
improvement in design, though made of costly materials—took 
its place. Carter has much praise to bestow on the Chapel of 
Henry VII., though it must in his time have been in a sad state 
of neglect and squalor. Of St. Margaret’s he says with truth 
that the church ‘ appears to be devoted to architectural innova- 
tion.’ He would say so still could he see it. His notes on the 
Palace are most interesting. As to the Hall, he writes almost as 
if he had seen that much maltreated edifice as it isnow. ‘The 
august front of the hall is indeed standing, but how disgraced, 
mutilated, and hid by paltry huts!’ If for ‘front’ you read 
side, the description fits well enough. He finds, as we, this 
wondrous hall thrown into the hands of those ‘ who, from being 
insensible of its grandeur, have left no means unused to render 
it as contemptible as possible.’ No wonder he exclaims : *‘ Why 
do we droop? Why are our spirits sunk solow? Must we leave 
this scene in all the bitterness of regret, imbibed from these our 
observations and reflections made on its dishonoured state ?’ 
For the mock Gothic of his day he had a profound contempt. 
He was equally wroth with Wren, and is perhaps the only writer 
extant who abuses the Parentalia. He was evidently quite uncon- 
scious of the tendency of his teaching. Yet the ‘great Gothic 
revival’ owes its origin chiefly to him of all men. Budding 
architects of fifty and sixty years ago thought they could emulate 
and perhaps surpass the wonderful buildings which Carter did 
so admire and praise. If Carter could have foreseen the wide- 
spread destruction dealt to what he always calls ‘ Antiquity’ 
—with a big A—by those who fancied, or at least asserted, that 
they were following his lead, these articles would never have 
been written. 


A PEDAGOGUE UPON PEDAGOGY. 


Lectures on Language and Linguistic Method in the School. 
By S. S. LauriE. Cambridge: University, Press. 

In these eight lectures Professor Laurie takes up the position 
that language, beginning with the vernacular, and including 
literature, ought to be the principal subject of study through- 
out the school-course. It is opportune as well as important, 
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and Professor Laurie shows it to be impregnable, though at 
many points his defence of it is marred by exaggeration. Thus, 
says he, ‘ That the discipline yielded by the study of the formal 
or grammatical in language gives to the mind power and dis- 
crimination to find its intellectual way amid the conflicting 
experiences and contradictory motives of daily life, all must 
admit ; but few recognise the close connection between this 
kind of discipline and moral discipline’ ; and his wordiness 1s 
so gross that it makes you want to re-write, if not to contest, his 
argument. Then he goes on to argue that because will and 
effort are demanded by the study of grammar the character 
is thereby strengthened: as if will and effort were not the 
common conditions of all work whatsoever! Very far from 
classic is the language in which certain school-methods are 
denounced: paraphrasing being ‘an impious and unholy use 
of ink, while the writing of Latin verse, indiscriminately pre- 
scribed, is an ‘ engine of immorality.’ 

Another regrettable feature is a certain tactlessness. The 
lectures were delivered at Cambridge by request of the 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate of that university, and again at 
the College of Preceptors, London. But instead of winning 
his way to his hearers’ hearts by a sympathetic recognition of 
their labours and the exceeding difficulty of their task, the 
lecturer scolds and calls them names. Here is the scolding : 
‘Teachers will not do what is simple and natural and obvious’: 
in the teaching of grammar ‘the want of accuracy and preci- 
sion prevails to a scandalous extent’; in the teaching of litera- 
ture and religion ‘the schoolmaster cannot shake off his hard- 
ness, his formalism, his pedantry.’ Follow the names : ‘ Mere 
gerund-grinder,’ ‘mere hodman,’ ‘the fossilised teacher,’ 
‘that Obstructive the practical teacher,’ ‘a certain class of 
dead-alive teacher (always a “practical” man).’ Unhappy 
must have been Professor Laurie’s experience of the teacher 
of elocution, to judge frem the way in which he girds at him, 
Classical masters are invited to ‘ cease to humbug the public’; 
while as for secondary schools, morality has not yet begun to 
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be deliberately aimed at in them (p. 127). Then, Professor 


Laurie must have known that behind the teachers he addressed 


je 


directly were massed the religious denominations of England, 
whose interest in schools is evidenced by the pecuniary sacri- 
fices they make in their support. Yet he goes out of his way 
to offend the religious world by identifying the elevation of the 
mind through the study of literature, from ‘ preceptive moral- 
ity’ to ‘ideal conceptions,’ with the second birth of the fourth 
gospel. ‘The passage from the one mental condition to the 
other is what old theological writers described as conviction 
and conversion and‘regeneration. This it is to be born again. 
This is, fundamentally, Christianity.’ And on p. 88, Plato, 
Christ, St. Paul, Zoroaster, and Mohammed are bracketed as if 
they were compeers. 

The fact is, Professor Laurie has mistaken violence for force, 
Strangest of all is his predilection for obstetric terms and 
allusions: ¢.g. ‘Age of puberty’ with its ‘underground swell of 
ethical emotion’; ‘ superfetation’; ‘ meretricious’ in connec- 
tion with girls’ schools ; and (at p. 22) ‘we enrich the blood 
of mind, so to speak, and we teach it its courses.’ Apparently 
there would have been more of such stuff in these lectures 
but for the lecturer’s vision of ‘the beautiful in utterance ’— 
literature, according to his own definition. A hint to this effect 
is conveyed in the following elegant extract: ‘ However 
immoral a man may be, yet, if he is alive to the beautiful in 
nature and art, he must be, though perhaps a beast, yet a more 
refined, a more delicate, and altogether a more human beast 
than he would be without esthetic perceptions.’ The gist of 
this (the ‘delicacy’ and ‘refinement’ are thrown in) is that 
Cesar Borgia (say)}is ‘a more human beast’ than William 
Sikes: that if you have to choose between the Marquis de 
Sade and Fagin, you will, if you are a man of delicacy and 
refinement, prefer the Provencal to the Jew by reason of his 
greater humanity ; you will rather be damned with Dorian 
Gray than saved with the lamented Mrs. Manning. All which 
may be true enough ; but to see the use the knowledge thereof 
can be to the charges of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, or 
even those of the London College of Preceptors—to see that, 
we Say, is not easy. 

It is fair to add that all these faults consist with mastery of 
the subject, which—in the practical parts at least—is clearly 
and fully expounded. 
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FICTION. 


The Blind Mustctan (London: Ward and Downey), trans- 
lated from the Russian of Korolenko by Sergius Stepniak and 
William Westall, is a delightful little idyl touched with the 
peculiar Russian sadness. The name of Vladimir Korolenko 
is not unknown to certain English readers: by many he is 
reckoned second only to Tolstoi—(Tolstoi before The Kreutzer 
Sonata)—and they (and all) are certain to welcome this first 
translation of him into English. A man-child is born blind, 
to the anguish of his mother, the wife of a ‘rich Ruthenian 
noble.’ It is only her sense that is for some time aware of 
his condition ; for his eyes are beautiful though sightless. He 
grows up to man’s estate, and becomes an accomplished 
musician ; and it is that growth and its psychological pheno- 
mena, seen (so to say) from the inner—the blind—side that 
make the interest ofthe story. How the blind boy attains to 
a sufficient perception and understanding of the aspect and 
moods of Nature, and how they all finally are conveyed and 
expressed in the language of music—these things are rendered 
with rare insight and imagination, most notably in the scene 
when the boy feels his first genuine musical thrill and finds 
it come through the pipe of the love-lorn stable-boy, and in 
that other scene when he first meets Velia on the wind-swept 
hill above the river. For simplicity of effect and directness 
of accomplishment we know nothing like it in English prose. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s facguetfa and other stories (London: 
Methuen) are reprinted from the Zmgiish [//ustrated and the 
Cornhill magazines. The first, ‘ Jael,’ and the third, ‘ Moth- 
Mullein,’ are not satisfactory. Jael is another Mehalah—only 
Mehalah turned sympathetic with the commonest kind of 
clay and become something of a draggle-tail andatrull. Her 
end is tragic ; but we do not care: her story is too common 
and sordid and offensive. Something of the same may be 
To touch 


such common and unclean human material to tragic issues, 


said of Jessie Mullins, known as ‘ Moth-Mullein.’ 


and carry therewith the sympathy of the reader, needs a finer 
and more dominant faculty than Mr. Baring-Gould has got. 
‘Jacquetta, on the other hand, is better work than we had 
thought to have from Mr. Baring-Gould. 
lightly done, and even at the extremest strain of sentiment 
striking no false note. Jacquetta and her mother are the daugh- 
ter and wife of a Plymouth grocer ‘ina large way of business’ a 
generation or two ago, who cross to St. Malo to console the 
dying hours of a sick relative in the neighbourhood of Nantes. 
On the steam-packet they encounter an impoverished Breton 
baron, who ultimately marries Jacquetta. Jacquetta is a fine, 
sensible, well-informed English girl—(her mother’s vulgarity 
—which is well rendered—is only skin-deep)—and it is her 
attempts to establish and ranger herself in the affections of 
the baron’s poor and proud relations that furnish the best part 
of the story. She is of course successful, though how her 
success is won it would not be fair to tell. 

Innocent Victims (London: Remington) at least proves Hugh 
Downe capable of better work. In ten years fondness for liquor 


It is pure comedy, 


has transformed a clever lawyer, in a flourishing business 
and a luxurious home—not to speak of the butler—into a 
‘drunken sot.’ He lives with a refined and self-sacrificing wife 
and three little daughters in a single apartment, furnished with 
a bed of dirty sacks and a wooden box used as a seat, which 
latter is duly broken up for firewood. One Thursday morn- 
ing Mrs. Elsworth (wife of the ‘wretched wretch’) helps her- 
self to a shilling belonging to her husband—who is asleep—to 
buy food for her children, who have had nothing to eat since 
Monday. When she returns with the eatables, Mr. Elsworth, 
now awake, snatches the parcels from her and throws them out 
of the window, making at the same time the ‘diabolical’ 
suggestion that if she wants money she is ‘ not bad-looking.’ 
Recovering from a fainting fit, she goes in quest of assistance, 
and gets half-a-crown from a former servant, Clara Fisher, 
who, having gone wrong, has adopted the euphonious title of 
Williamina Gladstone. In the end Mr. Elsworth is not only 
moved but sobered by the sight of his wife turning an honest 
penny by singing in the streets. 

The Man with a Secret (London: White), by Fargus Hume, 
is of the nature of transpontine melodrama. Its figures have 
a habit of seeking the stage ‘focus.’ When one man meets 
another by a gate he retires into the middle of the road to 
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harangue the other thus : ‘ You, Basil Beaumont! Five-and- 
twenty years ago you did this and that ; you put the devil of 
Drink by my elbow! And now,’ etc. etc., or words to that 
effect. They all with damnable iteration call each other by 
their full names, use ‘like’ where they should use ‘as,’ ‘ would’ 
for ‘should, and so forth, being invented (and patented, so 
to speak) by a Scotsman who has never learned English. The 
Man with the Secret is a certain squire who is a Pythagorean 
or an esoteric Buddhist, or a Blavatskyite, or something of 
the sort. He has been incarnated several times, and he pro- 
vides that he shall be comfortable in his next reincarnation 
by making his will (in a fashion that is not without a touch of 
invention) in his own future favour. The idea is not bad, 
though it is clearly traceable. Of course, there is a villain 
to the fore, who hypnotises the dying squire and steals his 
secret : with results which the reader may find out for himself. 
Also, of course, there is a young man, dark and handsome, 
who ‘looks like a Greek’; and, equally of course, there 
is a young woman, fair, ‘with a small Greek head’ and the 
rest of it. Their destiny is obvious: ‘When Greek meets 
Greek ——.’_In addition to all that, there is ‘ an infinite deal 
of nothing’ in the way of infatuate, incompetent, and common- 
place talk about the drama, literature, and what not, expressed 
in language that overflows the page, and in grammar for which 
a school-boy would be whipped. As a successor to 7he 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab the rubbish is no worse and no 
better than Dark Days was as a successor to Called Back. It 
has no more to do with literature than with hardware ; but of 
such is the kingdom of fiction. 

There is enough of sickness, sadness, and death in the life of 
every man and woman ; and there is enough of heartlessness 
and frivolity everywhere, to justify one in crying out against a 
novel so far removed from romance as to be simply a transcript 
from common everyday experience. A Woman of the World 
(London : Smith Elder), by F. Mabel Robinson, is true enough 
tofact. The only piece of romance (the better part of fiction) is 
in the presentment of the hero, compared to whom Damien was 
frivolous and John Knox a ritualist. You are bitterly harrowed 
by his fevered nights and his racking cough, but he retains 
humanity enough to make you pity him. Only he is so uncon- 
scionable atime indying! The heroine’s development from the 
simple, effusive, country-bred lass to the fashionable wife of a 
wealthy baronet (whom she never loves and soon ceases almost 
to tolerate) is skilfully done. °’Tis a wicked world, in truth, and 
Miss Robinson does not show it at its best. 

Given a handsome Priest, a lovely Countess, her two beautiful 
daughters, a dethroned King, an agreeable Earl, and a start- 
ling young Maniac, and surely it is disappointing—as in Mrs, 
Compton Reade’s Monsignor (Bristol: Arrowsmith)—to find 
the effect ineffably prosy. The elderly hero is ‘a unique speci- 
men of the animal we call man.’ He lives luxuriously in the 
Countess’s mansion, walks through the drawing-rooms with ‘con- 
summate grace,’ snubs the family unmercifully, and rules the 
household with a rod of iron. The astronomically-inclined 
King (out of a situation) worships the ‘ profoundly beautiful ’ 
Lady Ursula, who cherishes a secret passion for the priest—but 
he scorns her. The agreeable Earl bows before the ravishing 
loveliness of the Lady Josephine, but she too has laid her girlish 
heart at the reverend father’s feet—and they trample on it. 
Once, it is true, you catch him alone at midnight in the con- 
fessional with the ‘pure, cold’ Lady Ursula; but she has 
sought him only to implore him not to allow her lovely young 
sister to fall in love with him. The Earl—nephew of the 
Countess and owner of the house—-at last suggests that he 
had better go; but at this the Countess herself takes to her 
bed and refuses to come forth until she is assured that he has 
been induced to remain. At this point the Maniac—the only 
lively person on view—reappears, anoints Monsignor with 
vitriol,.and dies. The book is inane in the extreme. The 
sentences seem constructed with a view to make the reader 
‘faint, exhausted, in their mazes’; for the author has the 
uncommon faculty of being able to write some hundred and 
sixty words without taking breath. 

The Tragedy of Captain Harrison (London: Nutt), by 
R. C. J., is founded on a rare tract written by Harrison just 
before his execution, and found in a collection belonging to 
a branch of the Liddell family in Northumberland. A Dr. 
Clench (a London physician famous in his day) was murdered ; 
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and Harrison, who had been a captain in Lord Danby’s regi- 
ment, was tried, condemned, and executed for the murder. 
The case is one of the most mysterious in the records of the 
law courts, and R. C. J. has tried to piece it out and explain 
it. The result is confusion worse confounded. It would take 
‘five lawyers,’ as the author himself admits, to disentangle the 
intricacies in which he has involved himself. It is baffling 
but it is curious ; and the narrative is very consistently main. 
tained in the lofty and wordy manner of the time. 


ENCYCLOPADIAS. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. Vv. Edinburgh : Chambers. 
Blackie’s Cyclopedia. Vols. V. and v1. Glasgow: Blackie. 
Encyclopedia Americana, Vols. 11. and Iv. Philadelphia : 
Hubbard. London: Kegan Paul. 

To criticise in detail the two new volumes of Blackie is 
impossible ; it must suffice to say we have tested them thor- 
oughly and found them excellent on every point. As for the 
new Chaméers’s, ‘excellent’ is again the only verdict possible. 
In most cases care has been taken to get hold of men of 
authority ; their work has been judiciously edited, for propor- 
tion is preserved not absolutely indeed—that were too much 
to expect—yet very fairly ; whilst the pains expended on the 
smaller articles are evident on the least examination. Mr, 
Gladstone’s //omer is but six columns long, and, while con- 
taining nothing specially new or striking, is interesting in its 
way: its worst fault being a diffuse and roundabout style. 
Mr. Justin M°Carthy’s Gladstone is naturally as fervent as 
Mr. Gladstone’s //omer ; it will no doubt be found comparable 
in due course to Mr, Gladstone’s Fustin M‘Carihy. The Fuel 
of Mr. R. E. Anderson and the Geography of Mr. J. S. Keltie 
are neatly written and just the proper length. Mr. G. Barnett 
Smith in writing of Gaméetta ought to have noted his hero’s 
position in reference to the Church: it is only fair to Mr. Smith 
to add that he is a trifle less wooden here than usual, and that 
in his Gro¢e he manages (incredible as it may seem) to cut his 
record. Professor Mackinnon’s Gae/ic is good; but why is 
Professor Blackie so absurdly ‘ larded with sweet flowers,’ even 
if he did (by subscription) found that pleasant and not too 
laborious chair in the University? One notes with something 
like horror, by the way, that Orcades—that romantic word 
means ‘isle of pigs’—(‘ where ignorance’ etc. etc.) ; for to your 
romantic and imaginative Celt your whale is a sea-hog and no 
more. Mr. Thomas Davidson’s G7éon is careful and accurate, 
though if he had remembered an admirable verse of Byron’s- 
‘Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer’—-it might have 
saved some criticism. The Henry George is by Henry George: 
it is less than a column, and on the whole the gods have been 
kinder to the editor than his fearful temerity deserved. The 
theological articles may be noticed in a bundle : Gwostics (Rev. 
A. P. Davidson) is very good; Gosfels (Rev. J. Sutherland Black) 
is very bad ; //eaven is under the column ; at the end of it you 
are referred to //e//, and when you get there you find it nearly 
ten times as vast as //eaven. The writer has a good (theo- 
retical) knowledge of his subject, but he pads his work with 
irrelevant twaddle which the editor has forgotten to excise. 
Epistle to the Hebrews is too long, and the theory of a Pauline 
authorship is refuted with tedious and unnecessary detail. 

In the German subjects one turns first to Goethe (Professor 
Dowden), which is (as was to be expected) careful, accurate, 
and O so deadly dull! Still, it is not too long, and it is better 
in every respect than Mr. Oscar Browning’s Goethe in The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, As it could scarce have been worse 
in any, this is not high praise, but ’tis the highest an honest 
regard for truth will sanction. The Hezve appears (strictly from 
internal evidence) to be the work of a ‘robustious periwig- 
pated fellow.’ He tells you that the poet lashed ‘the follies and 
absurdities of the conventional world with the roughest raw- 
hide of Mephistophelean scorn,’ that he passes ‘ from melancholy 
sadness to sly insidious humour in the twinkling of an eye’ ; 
and still he was not happy, for that ‘ the We/tschmerz had eaten 
deeply into his heart’ and ‘he stood on the continental water- 
shed of two wholly different We/tanschauungen, etc. etc. The 
bibliography is a model of its kind. Of the French articles the 
chief is Mr. Henley’s Victor Hugo. But who did the Gautier? 
not Mr. Saintsbury, surely! He would never have passed over 
la Morte Amoureuse; and he would never have classed /a Belle 
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Jenny and Spirite with ‘poor Théo.’s’ best. Those unpleasing 
and affected pedants, the brothers Goncourt, get a column and 
a half, which is vastly more than they deserve, whilst Gadoriau 
has only thirteen lines, which is vastly too little. Furetiére (of 
the Roman Bourgeois), Gyp (the incomparable, the delightful), 
Arsene Houssaye (novelist, essayist, journalist, and the rest), 
are all ignored. Of the philosophical and classical articles 
we can only take note of the Hoddes (Professor Seth: very 
thorough); the Hege/ (Professor Edward Caird: perfectly 
clear, incredible as it may seem) ; the Hannibal (Mr. Walter 
Whyte: an admirable piece of narrative) ; and the Horace 
(Mr. J. W. Mackail : ‘ the finest of the wheat’). Of the articles 
connected with English literature very much the best is the 
Hazlitt of Mr. Walter Whyte, which is written in a style sane 
yet brilliant, and is inspired by a generous yet rational admira- 
tion ; a little more of such work would have—one cannot say 
larded the leanness, but one may say increased the fatness, of 
the volume. The George Herbert (Mr. J. H. Shorthouse) is also 
good ; but Hood (Canon Ainger) and Hawthorne (Mr. G. P. 
Lothrop) are much too long. In H/amerton (P. G.) the Life of 
Turner, assuredly the author’s best book, is not mentioned. 
The Haggard (H. Rider) is clever, though it is not correct to 
say of this novelist ‘that the rare faculty of making things 
seem true has been denied him.’ The Froude is a little too 
severe ; the Furniva/l much too eulogistic ; and the Gi/éllan 
(twenty-five lines) exactly right in length and treatment, but 
the phrase ‘ Secession body’ is vile Scots slang. 

The law articles are not very important. Gamdling is well 
done, but in referring to the 8 and 9g Vict. cap. 109 mention 
should have been made of the, series of decisions, notably 
Read v. Anderson, by which a way to evade the provisions of 
the Act was set forth plainly. In Goodwill it seems to be im- 
plied that restrictions on trading by a person selling his 
business will only be supported ‘if a definite radius of 
moderate length is fixed upon’; but recent cases go much 
further than that. In Gavelkind you read that ‘ gavelkind 
lands did not formerly escheat in case ofan attainder for felony,’ 
which is quite true, and that ‘all lands now stand in the same 
position in this respect, which is also quite true ; though the 
two statements seem to imply that all lands now suffer escheat 
in such a case, whereas none do so suffer since 1870, as of 
course the writer knows. Also it is absurd to give an elemen- 
tary text-book like Williams On Real Property as the only 
authority : there should have been a reference to Somner and 
Robinson, of which last there is an 1858 edition. To compare 
and contrast the English doctrine of //otchPot with the Scots 
doctrine of Co//ation—(the terms are both legal)—might not 
greatly interest the reader ; and as the names at least suggest 
meat and drink, one may observe that the definition given in 
the next article on Hotch-potch is absurd: that noble pottage 
is in no way green-pea soup eft preterea nil. The recipe for 
compounding Hagg?7s is after the most approved pattern, but 
a line of etymology would not have been superfluous. You are 
also instructed how to make Grwe/; but the learned author of 
Grog leaves you to ‘ the unaided light of nature’ as to its com- 
position : he no doubt defines it as ‘spirits and cold water 
without sugar,’ but no hint is given as to proportion. Under 
Fusel Oil you are mournfully (and indecently) referred to 
Whisky ; but the recipe given for detecting the oil in the 
spirit is worth remembering. After your Barmecide feast you 
naturally turn to Grace, of which there are various species: 
first, the work of the Holy Spirit; second, the period pro- 
vided for in the case of negotiable instruments ; third, thanks 
at table ; and fourth, the classic divinities—all methodically 
discussed. Hitstory, Fames Halyburton (the Scottish Refor- 
mation leader), William Hamilton (of Gilbertfield : a different 
person from William Hamilton of Bangour) ; Hardy (Nelson's 
captain), Six Christopher Hatton (Lord Chancellor) ; Szr John 
Hayward (Elizabethan author), are omissions scarce to be 
justified. It is not quite correct to say of the fourth Zar/ of 
Gordon that he was slain at Corrichie, inasmuch as he died of 
suffocation or perhaps apoplexy—(‘ no wound in all his body’). 
The account of the Home family is a little meagre. Many 
meritorious articles—as, for instance, Goldsmith (Mr. Austin 
Dobson) ; Geology (Professor Geikie) ; Germany (Mr. Findlay 
Muirhead); Go/f (Mr. Charles E. F. Chambers) ; Ho/y Grat/ 
Mr. Alfred Nutt); Guzlds (Mr. T. Kirkup); Gaésot (Mr.) 
William Wallace); Gypsies (Mr. F. H. Groome); Haréour 
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(Messrs. D. and T. Stevenson) ; Mrs. Hemans (Mr. R. Coch- 
rane); and Henry V//J. (Mr. P. Hume Brown)—must here 
be passed over in silence. 

*‘ Ravished by the whistling of a name,’ the American regards 
the Encyclopedia Britannica with almost superstitious rever- 
ence. Men are attracted by opposites; and perhaps the 
sublime disregard of that extraordinary publication for the 
needs of those consulting it may have brought in a practical 
people. Thus, instead of compiling a Dictionary of Knowledge 
for themselves, they accept the Britannica and issue a sup- 
plement of what are (from an American standpoint) its worst 
deficiencies. Here are the last two of the four volumes. They 
are serviceable enough save in externals, as to which they have 
followed an evil Edinburgh tradition. There are no very long 
articles ; the matter is well arranged ; the style amazingly free 
from Americanisms ; they take in living names. Of course 
the native American is ‘placed.’ Thus Yomes, Anson, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Texas; Yones, Charles Calcock, jr., 
American historian and antiquarian; /Jones, Hugh Bolton, 
American painter, are all mentioned ; while Jones, E. Burne, 
is by the operation of an exquisite sense of fitness omitted. 
Articles like Fournalism, Libraries, Lighthouse, deal almost 
exclusively with the American developments of their respec- 
tive subjects ; and American topography is treated with par- 
donable fulness. The theological articles in the Britannica 
were not agreeable to the public of These ; and most of them 
are here rewritten. One—Mirac/es (Dr. Hodge of Princeton) 
—is vigorous and terse ; the others are poor and pious. Free 
Trade is a piece of special pleading for Protection ; Political 
Economy is mainly bibliographical ; the Gordon (of Khartoum) 
‘sizes’ its writer excellently ; the G/adstene makes one wish its 
subject had been a native American ; Negroes in America is 
thorough and impartial; the Ladiche is merely inadequate. 
And so, from good to bad, with the rest. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Messrs. J. I. and I. M. K. Lupton, authors of Zhe Pede- 
strian’s Record (London: Allen), have the wildest notions of 
style. To give their pages a literary flavour they have ran- 
sacked the De/ectus—Greek and Latin—and they come fearlessly 
forth with such gems of phraseology as yra@ioeavrév and Mens 
sana in corpore sano; and where they are not quoting from 
the dead languages, they never weary of reminding you that 
they once were fourth-form boys. They describe the Arab 
mares imported by Charles Il. as an ‘equine harem’: a vile 
phrase, which is like nothing so much as a literal translation 
from the Gradus ad Parnassum (dear friend of our youth !). 
However, their introductory chapters need not be too severely 
criticised, and all who take the faintest interest in the running- 
path will be grateful for their admirable tables of ‘records.’ 
These are instructive reading, and those to whom the doc- 
trine of human perfectibility is a comfort may take heart 
in their perusal. The historian of athletics has, indeed, no 
right to pose as what the Messrs. Lupton would term a /auda- 
tor temporis acti. Records have a bad habit of being cut. 
The quarter-mile, which always used to take considerably 
over fifty seconds—the championship has been won in fifty- 
five—is now covered in forty-eight and a-half; and W. G. 
George has done the mile in four minutes, eighteen and a-half 
seconds, though before him four minutes, thirty seconds, or 
even four minutes, forty seconds, was enough for the champion- 
ship. In one event it may well be questioned if further pro- 
gress is possible. Will the hero ever be born who shall cover 
a hundred yards in less than ten seconds—Mr. Wharton's 
marvellous feat in 1886? For the rest, the times have been re- 
markably uniform. Between the best and worst records of the 
last twenty years there is but a difference of three-fifths of a 
second. Which points to the fact that man as a sprinting 
animal is incapable of further development. 

The Rev. Mr. Spiers, in his Rambles and Revertes of a 
Natu» alist (London: Kelly), explores in a familiar and intelli- 
gent way the whole range of creation, beginning with slimy 
things at the sea-bottom and mounting up to the stars. He 
mixes his facts with devout reflections on their higher mean- 
ings ; and if he do not altogether succeed in proving that the 
gown is no obstruction on the shore looking for sea-weed or 
scrambling about the rocks with a geologist’s hammer, he 
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shows at least that a large measure of open-mindedness in the 
pursuit of one or all the natural sciences may be enjoyed 
without any sacrifice of orthodox theology. What geology has 
done or may do in improving the Nonconforming clergy can 
be measured by comparing Mr. Spiers to his friend and fellow- 
labourer Mr. Baxter, whom he takes with him for ‘A Day ina 
Quarry.’ Mr. Baxter begins by ‘looking upon geology with 
mistrust, regarding it as atheistic in tendency and anti-scriptural 
in teaching.’ But under Mr. Spiers’s hammering and direction 
—(*You will be obliged to read Lyell and Geikie and Boyd 
Dawkins, but be sure you look at Hugh Millerand Pye Smith ; 
but if you don’t care to go into the subject, read an admir- 
able little book published by the Sunday-School Union’; ‘all 
scientific knowledge is valuable to the preacher if he knows 
how to keep it in its proper place’)—the oyster of his mind is 
oped in somewhat to the spirit of inquiry. 

The History of Ancient Civilisation (London : Chapman), 
edited by the Rev. J. Verschoyle, M.A., is intended ‘ especially 
for students in the more advanced classes of schools.’ Partly a 
translation from Ducoudray’s Histoire sommaire de la Civilisa- 
tion, partly a compilation from works named in the preface, it 
contains a mass of information of which the presentment would 
have been improved by the suppression of details and of such 
weak but probably original remarks as that with which the 
ancient Egyptians are dismissed (p. 40) : ‘In a word, they were 
worthy of the fame they have left, and they deserved to be 
imitated (as they were in many things) by other nations.’ On 
the other hand, the illustrations—numerous enough to warrant 
an index, which is wanting—are attractive as well as instructive. 
As becomes one far from master of his immense subject, the 
editor is most painstaking ; and mistakes of any kind are rare. 
At page 156 ‘ Thrace’ is misprinted for ‘ Ithaca’ ; and when at 
page 46 he represents the area of ancient Babylon, supposing 
it to have been only a hundred square miles, as five times the 
area of London, he must be applying the statistics of some 
ancient London to the London of to-day ; for it is years since 
the area under the control of the London School Board mea- 
sured nearly one hundred and twenty-two square miles. 

Mr. F. St. John Thackeray, in his 7ranslations from Pru- 
dentius (London: Bell), has published an admirable selection— 
in Latin and English—-from the works of a generally neglected 
author. Throughout the middle ages, and especially in Germany, 
Prudentius was held in honour. But though a few of his pieces 
are included in Hymns Ancient and Modern, the mass of his 
work is unfamiliar to Englishmen, and will probably remain so 
in spite of this scholarly edition. It is true he has certain 
literary qualities : the contemporary of Augustine and Jerome, 
he lived in an age when classical Latin still claimed a certain 
measure of respect, and he knew his Horace from end to end. 
But he had no sense of proportion ; he was always prolix and 
generally tedious ; and his work is more frequently hortation 
than poetry. In his life-time the Roman Empire was hastening 
to its destruction ; but Prudentius, though a Spaniard and so 
a countryman of Martial and Quintilian, was the most loyal of 
Roman citizens. The greater part of his life was devoted to 
official duties, and it was only when he was advanced in years 
that he resigned his interest in worldly pursuits and gave him- 
self up to the composition of hymns and sacred poems. Mr. 
Thackeray has prefaced his edition with an excellent introduc- 
tion, and has further increased its value by a series of illustra- 
tive and historical notes. 

Had Mr. G. A. Schrumpf’s First Aryan Reader (London : 
Nutt) been compiled on a more ambitious plan it might 
have been of considerable value to the study of comparative 
philology. But the editor has only allowed himself two hun- 
dred pages in which to set forth specimens—with translations 
and notes—of ten languages, so that the book is better fitted 
for the idler than the scholar. In the absence of comparison 
and classification a small case of fossils is not likely to teach 
you much geology ; and one cannot help concluding that Mr. 
Schrumpf, whose work resembles a single drawer in a collector’s 
cabinet, has done either too much or too little. On one 
account, however, we render him ungrudging thanks. He has 
prefaced each section with a tolerably full bibliography, so that 
the serious student is wisely directed to the best sources of in- 
formation. You cannot learn much Slavonic from five-and- 
thirty verses of the Bible, and the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son form but a scanty allowance of 
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Gothic. But the scholar will of course regard this Firs¢ Aryan 
Reader as a mere hors d@auvre, and look elsewhere for soliq 
nourishment. 

Mr. Charles Edward Turner had an admirable chance jp 
The Modern Novelists of Russia (London: Triibner) ; but his 
result is thoroughly commonplace. He is prodigal of bio. 
graphical detail, and he is at great pains to boil down the plots 
of the masterpieces of Russian fiction into a page and a-half of 
tightly packed and not too lucid prose ; but this ‘beef in a 
biscuit’ kind of criticism is of little or no value, and as he 
makes no attempt to appraise or contrast the styles of Tolstoi, 
Dostoievsky, and Turguenieff the less that is said of him the 
better. The essay on Tolstoi is unquestionably the worst jn 
the book. Mr. Turner displays no enthusiasm for, nor even any 
interest in, the creator, the supreme literary artist ; but all his 
sympathy going out to whatever is feeble and false and senti- 
mental in the character of the man, he is only concerned 
with his social and religious creed—to which by the way Count 
Tolstoi himself has never been permitted to conform—and has 
not space for even a passing reference to Peace and War or 
Anna Karenina. His proper place is with that good man 
Stead and the small change of Mr. Ruskin generally. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FIcTION. 


Ashes. By Hume Nisbet. London: Authors’ Co-operative 
Publishing Co. 1 vol. 

As the Tide Turns. By M. E. Hullah. 
I vol. 

Forreston. By Newton Tempest. London: Digby. 1 vol. 

Heir or No Heir. By S. G. Canning. London: Hurst. 
1 vol. 

Nemesis. By Seyton Crewe. London: Eden. 1 vol. 

Phil. By Alfred Harper. London: Digby. 1 vol. 

Stephane. By Tom Lee. London: Ward. 1 vol. 

Two English Girls, By Mabel Hart. London: Hurst. 2 vols. 


London: Ward. 


VERSE. 


Ballads from ‘Punch? By W. St. Leger. London: Stott. 
3s. 6d. 
English Lyrics. 
3s. 6d. 

Poems. By John Sibree. London: Kegan Paul. 
Songs of the Army of the Night. By Francis Adams. London: 


Vizetelly. 


By Alfred Austin. London: Macmillan. 


MISCELLANEA. 

Aberdeen Ecclesiological Society's Transactions. Vol. iv. 

Hypnotism. By R.W. Felkin. Edinburgh: Pentland. 3s. 6d. 

Fapanese Pottery. By J. L. Bowes. Liverpool: Howell. 

Lessons of Prosperity. By W.L. Watkinson. London: Kelly. 

Personal Creeds. By Newman Smyth. London: Unwin. 
2s. 6d. 

The Nature and Method of Revelation. 
London: Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

The Principles of Economics. Vol. 1. 
London: Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

The Theory of Light. By Thomas Preston. London: Mac- 
millan. 

Wild Nature Won by Kindness. By Mrs. Brightwen. London : 
Fisher. 3s. 6d. 


By G. P. Fisher. 


By Alfred Marshall. 


ForEIGN. 

Cartularium der abdij Mariénweerd. Uitgegeven door J. de 
Fremery. Haag: Nijhoff. 7 fl. 5oc. 

Charles Fourier: CGeuvres choistes. Par Ch. Gide. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 2 fr. 

Dictionnaire Wélectricité et de magnétisme. Par J. Lefevre. 
Fasc. 1. Avec 284 figures. Paris: Baillitre. 7 fr. 

Die Aegyptologie. Abriss der Entziffergn. u. Forschgn. auf dem 
Gebiete der aegypt. Schrift, Sprache u. Alterthumskunde. 
Von H. Brugsch. 1. Abth. Leipzig: Friedrich. 14m. 

Die Gesetze und Elemente des wissenschaftlichen Denkens. 
Von G. Heymans. 1. Band. 2. Heft. 8vo. Leiden: 
Doesburgh. Compleet, 3 fl. 50 c. 

Die Gesta Komanovum. Nach der Innsbrucker Handschrift 
vom J. 1342 u. 4. Miinchener Handschriften hrsg. v. W. 
Dick. Leipzig: Deichert, © m. 
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Die Religion der alten Aegypter. Dargestellt v. A. Wiedemann. 
Miinster : Aschendorff. 2 m. 75 pf. 

Histoire @amour. Par P. Dérouléde. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 
go c. 

La liturgie wallonne. E. Lacheret. Haag: Benhoor. 1 fl. 
25 ¢. 

La vieille France: Normandie. Par A. Robida. Paris: 
Librairie illustrée. 20 fr. 

Les abeilles. Par M. Girard. Avec 85 figures. Paris: 
Bailliére. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Les anctens catalogues épiscopaux de la province de Tours. 
Par L. Duchesne. Paris: Thorin. 5 fr. 

Les artistes célébres: Jacob van Ruysdael. Par E. Michel. 

Avec 21 gravures. Paris: Librairie de l’Art. 3 fr. 50 c. 

manuscrits de Léonard de Vinct. Par Ch. Ravaisson- 

Mollien. Avec facsimiles phototypiques. Paris: Quantin. 

150 fr. 

Pestalozat : Etude biographique. Par J. Guillaume. Paris: 
nosey 3 fr. Soc. 

Premiers mente de limprimerie en France au xv. siecle. 
Par O. Thierry-Poux. In-gr.-fol. 40 planches. Paris : 
Hachette. 60 fr. 

Prinz u. Derwisch, Eine ind. Roman, enth. die Jugend- 
geschichte Buddha’s in hebr. Darstellg. Von N. Weiss- 
lovits. Munchen: Ackermann. 5 m. 40 pf. 

Recherches sur Lorigine de la propriété foncitre et des noms de 
~— v habités en France. Par H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. 
Paris: Thorin. 16 fr. 
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EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 5 Geo. LV. 





Session 1890-91. 

REORGANISATION of the SCHOOL, with 4 AppITIONAL MAsTers. Starting of an 
Army Sipe, of a system of ScientiFic TEACHING, and of regular GyMNASTICS 
throughout the School. Building of a Large Scientiric LABORATORY and 
GymMNasiuM. Opening of New BoarpinG House. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the AcApemMy, Henderson Row, or from 
Mr. C. E. W. Macruerson, C.A., 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Directors, who will supply any additional information. 


THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Ly?p., 
Ho.testey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 





The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 

Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


T HE PRINCIPAL of a long-established School, assisted by efficient Masters and 





Resident Foreign Governors, wishes to take charge of the education of children. 
Suitable for those whose parents are abroad, or orphans. Healthy Climate. Com- 
fortable, refined home. Highest references. Terms moderate.—X, Scots Observer 


Office e. 


iF ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST, ANDREWS. 


YACHTING CRUISE to Tae NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


HE SPLENDID STEAM YACHT ‘CEYLON, ' 2200 tons register, CAPTAIN 
CarnEs, R.N.R., Commander, will leave Tilbury— 

July 29th.—For a Sixteen Days’ well-arranged Pleasure Cruise to the Fjords of 
Norway, Moldé, and Romsdal Valley. 

August 19th.—For a Chirty Days’ Pleasure Cruise to the Baltic, including the 
Russian and Scandinavian Capitals. 

September 23d.—For a Thirty Days’ Cruise to Lisbon, Madeira, Canary Islands, 
and Azores. 

Che ‘Ceylon’ is the largest and most luxurious private-owned yacht afloat, is 
replete with every comfort, Electric Light and Bells, Baths of every description, 
superior Cuisine, and all modern improvements. Inspec tion invited. For particulars 
address—MANAGER, YACHT ‘CEYLON’ OFFICE, 27 Regent Street, 
Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 


EXHIBITION 


OF 


CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 

Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 








MALVERN. 


Dr. RAYNER’S Hydropathic Establishment for Patients and Visitors. 


YDROPATHY, Electricity in every form, Massage, Medicated Baths, and 

other Curative Agents; Droitwich Brine Baths, Massage Bath for Rheu- 

matism, Gout, Neuralgia, etc., as at Aix-les-Bains. For Prospectus and terms 
apply ° T. Rayner, M.D., Malvern. 





“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
= Lady Manager—MisS KNOWLES. 














Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Ornamental Grounds. 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from aiealaninas and ites Terms Moderate. 





Made as Good as New with fine 
Irish Linen 2s., or with very best 
Irish Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned 
carriage free ready to wear. Sample New White Shirt, any size, for 
Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. gd., 3s. 9d., 4s. Od., 5s. Od., or 6s. gd. 
Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape or size, 2s. 9d. half-dozen 


post free. Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handkfs., and all kinds 
Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
A BARRON, 
CARVER, GILDER, AND PICTURE FRAME MAKER, 
37 HANOVER STREET, AND 15 CATHERINE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
NTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
P TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT rT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


G. TUN NNY & CO., STAND No. 476.—P HOTOGRAPHS, 
e Duplicates of the ‘Pen and Pencil’ Tableaux, can be had at the Studios, 
13 MAITLAND STREET and 19 SALISBURY PLACE. 








JOHN DREW 


(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 


BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 


OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GR ASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LitTer for the Stable. Linszep 
and other CaKEs, and MEALS, TurN1Ps, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp SEED, PoTATOEs, Manu RES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SoDA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


JI. CURRIE & CO. 


(Established over 40 Years), 
SHRUB HILL, LEITH WALK, EDINBURGH, 


EG to intimate that they have Removed from Albert Street id that they con- 
tinue to give the Highest Prices in th > Trade for the following ( <i, os ) npt Cash: 
Baggings. Brass Irot Newspapers Shavings, Paper (all 
Says. Copper. Ledgers. Rags lailors’ Clips. [kinds 
Bones Dressmakers’ Clips} Letters Ropes. Eons 
Books. Invoices Metal of all kinds. | Skins. » Papers. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF FOREIGN RAGS AND PAPERS. 
On reset of Post-Card we will send Bags to pack in, and will remove Free of ame 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL'S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


The IVANHOE, 
Very Old Scotch Whisky, 


A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 
To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 


Sole Proprietors—D. Ax RHIND & CO., LEITH: 
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AND 


WEBBS GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 
| Lower Ground Floor, 
55 CHANCERY LANE 


sana End). 
PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 

In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 ne 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (£3, ros.) and the ‘ ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (416, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 
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Seedsmen 


Orders by Lost receive Special Attention and Work sent by return. 





by 


PRICES FOR TYPING :— 


Special Special —* Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents and Specifications, 
. per folio of 72 words. 
Ro al Ro al Seteans Sheets: 2d. per folio of 72 words. 
y y Hire of Machine and Operator : 10s. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 


Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 





Warrants Warrants Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 
Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
To H.M. the Queen and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
oe Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines) 
Mietraned Catalos gues Gratis and Post Free. NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 


TYPEWRITINC AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


ad DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation 
English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘I'ranslations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 

Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d 

—————i—i—~S each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 

and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 

supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 

' Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER 

j NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, ot Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLIsH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

(Also LONDON & PARIS.) REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 

second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 

— Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 

supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 

Write or call here for sanctus in connection with Typing. 
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In Bottles, 1s. 14d yd., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 
: as 55 CHANCERY LANE, 
acu 4,08 PAA. NGTH. LONDON. 


It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man’s Friend—Invaluable for ets TPT VORIV 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy : Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 


[ci MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 
Sole Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes STREET, EDINBURGH ; Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
and 47 St. Vincent STREET, GLASGow. ‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 


AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
OUR COFFEES 


WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 
Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful | 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated | 
with Chicory a when ordered. ie , ' | M ISS BOYLE, 3! PRI NCES STRE ET —Finst reaes. 
nine ieee BEST AND CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE CITY 
FOR 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, PORTMANTEAUS, LADIES’ DRESS BASKETS, BAGS, 








| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
} 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS, 








FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, and all Travelling Requisites. 
g and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and) ppninpurcH IRVING BROTHERS, MANUFACTURERS 
79 QUEEN STREET, \ ‘ 78 PRINCES STREET (CORNER OF HANOVER STREET) 





LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALYINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of the Company's Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 


VICTORIA DOC K, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


ony Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted — 


From LEITH—July 2d,1 p.m.; 4th, 2 p.m.; sth, 3 p.m.; oth, 6 p.m.; 11th, 8 p.m. ; 12th, 9 p.m.; 16th, 1 p.m.; 18th, 
2p.m.}; 19th, 3 p.m.; 23d, 4 p.m. ; 25th, 6 p.m. ; 26th, 7 p.m. ; and 3 oth, 10 p.m. 
From LONDON-— July ist, to a.m.; 2d, 11 a.m. ; 5th, 2 p.m. ; 8th, 4 p.m.; gth, 5 p.m.; poe 10 a.m. 3; 15th, 11 a.m. ; 16th, Noon; 19th, 1 p.m.; 22d, 3 p.m. ; 
23d, 4 p.m. ; 26th, 6 p.m.; 29th, 10 a.m. ; 30th, 10 a.m. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), tos. 
RETURN TICKETS, — ible for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 
eps Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 
Cheap Circular an round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d., 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs, Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s, (Railway Fares extra). 


Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon AnD EDINBURGH SHIPPING Co., HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, Wapping; SEAWARD BROTHERS, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERNEEN 
Steam Navication Co., 10z Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; R. THomson, or M‘Doucatt & BONTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHeat.ey & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; G L ASGOW—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place ; ; GREENOC K—D. MACDOUGALL, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 


and here to : THOMAS AITKEN. 
8 and 9 ComMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’; London ‘ Edina.’ 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoaAcH BUILDERS 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge, 
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MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


‘DROOK OO. 
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a “TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS. “DROOKO ” CLASCOW, 283 
{ ' F ' ig 
OSEPH WRIGHT, PRoraietor. 








SPECIAL.—‘DROOKO’ UMBRELLAS for LADIES or GENTLEMEN, | 4(/g 
with Hall-Marked Sterling Silver Band, . . / 


Sent per Parcel Post, Paid, to any Address in the United Kingdom. 





*DROOKO’ IS WEAR-RESISTING. ‘DROOKO’ ROLLS UP NEATLY. 
‘DROOKO’ IS GUARANTEED NOT TO CUT. | *‘DROOKO’ IS REGISTERED. 
‘DROOKO’ CANNOT BE HAD ELSEWHERE. 


UMBRELLAS RE-COVERED WITH ‘DROOKO’’ 
Ladies’, ° e ‘ 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. | Gentlemen’s, . ° ‘ 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s, 6d. 








es PARTIES living at a distance, who desire one of our Umbrellas for themselves, or wish us to forward one to any other address, by kindly enclosing the amount 
they wish to spend may depend upon us selecting one for them as carefully as if they themselves were present. 
PARCEL POST.—Umbrellas sent to any address in the United Kingdom Post Free. Umbrellas can be sent for Recovering from any 
Post-Office. We return them Post-Free for sum specified. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





= 











a 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


RAND MASONIC BAZAA 


TO BE HELD IN THE 


WAVERLEY MARKET, EDINBURGH, 
On 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th DECEMBER 1890. 
In Aid of the Annuity Branch of the Extended Scheme of Scottish Masonic Benevolence for the Relief of Indigent 
and Aged Scottish Masons, their Widows and Orphans. 
Patron.—_HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron.—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., PATRON OF THE SCOTTISH CRAFT. 


President—_COLONEL SIR ARCHIBALD C. CAMPBELL, Bart., M.P., oF BLYTHSWooD, 
Most Worshipful Grand Master Mason of Scotland. 


STALLS. 
I.—GRAND LODGE STALL (Metropolitan District). Mrs. Gi_mour of Eaglesham. 
The Hon. Lady CamrseE t of Blythswood. Mrs. MacpowA t of Garthland. 
Il. ex STALL. Mrs. Maccaing, Lochbuy, Isle of Mull. 
Lady GertrupE CocHRANE of Dankeith. | Mrs. FENTON NEWALL, Eilyer, Isle of Bute. 
III. _GLASGOW CITY STALL. Mrs. Retp, Monfode, Greenock. 
Mrs. GRAHAM of Broadstone, 19 Biythswood Square, Glasgow. Mrs. RopGER, Bagatelle, Greenock. 


Mrs. RicHARD BARNWELL, Ibroxhill House, Govan, Mrs. ROBERTSON, 19 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Mrs. JAMES Boyp, 7 Grosvenor Terrace, Glasgow. VIII.—FORFARSHIRE AND KINCARDINESHIRE STALL. 
IV.—PERTHSHIRE (EAST AND WEST) STALL. Mrs. Berry, 25 Springfield, Dundee. 


The Most Noble the Marchioness of BREADALBANE. 1X.—STIRLING AND DUMBARTONSHIRE STALL. 


The Lady Georcina DrumMMonpD Moray. | The Lady Avice SHAw-STEWART of Carnock. 
Mrs. STIRLING of Kippendavie, Dunblane. Mrs. Joun M. Martin of Auchendennan. 
V.—INVERNESS, ROSS, CROMARTY, CAITHNESS, ORKNEY AND | X.—LINLITHG «: SHIRE STALL. 
ZETLAND STALL. Miss G. H. Tayior, Calder Hall, Mid- ie 
—LANARKSHIRE (Middle and Upper Wards) STALL. XI.—FIFE AND KINROSS-SHIRE STALI 
Her Grace the Duchess of HAMILTON. Mics. Oswa vp of Dunnikier, Kirke aldy. 
The Countess of Home. The Lady Litian ErskInE WEMyss 
The Lady RuTuHveEn of Barncluith, Hamilton. Lady ErskINE. 
Mrs. Cott of Gartsherrie. Mrs. Epwarp BALrour of Balbirnie. 
Mrs. CUNNINGHAM of Blairston. Mrs. HuGo Haie. 
Miss Forrest of Auchinwraith, Hamilton Mrs. Davip OsgorNE, Belmore, Cupar-Fife. 
Mrs. LockHart of Cambusnethan. XII.—HADDINGTON AND BERW IcK AND ROXBURGH AND 
Mrs. STEwart of Murdostoun, Newmains. SELKIRKSHIRE STALL. 
Mrs. WuiTELAw of Gartshore. Mrs. M1pDLETON, Manorhead, Stow. 
Miss LATHAM BaAILey, Llangorse House, Live Mrs. Exxiot of Wolfelee, Hawick. 
VII.—RENFREWSHIRE (EAST AND WEST) AND ORGY LL AND THE XIII.—BANFFSHIRE AND ELGIN STALL. 
ISLES STALL. XIV.—DUMFRIESSHIRE AND WIGTOWNSHIRE STALL. 
The Lady Octavia SHAw-STEWART. Mrs. F. E. Vituiers of Closeburn, Dumfriesshire. 
Her Grace the Duchess of ABERCORN. XV.—INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN STALL. 


Lady CAMPBELL OrDE, Kilmory, Lochgilphead. XVI.—THE COLONIES AND FOREIGN PARTS STALL. 


The EXECUTIVE invite CONTRIBUTIONS tothe BAZAAR, either in MONEy or Goons, and Brethren and Friends desirous of assisting are 
informed that arrangements have been made for the STORAGE OF Goops sent in, and that they should be addressed (marked for which Stall 
they are intended) to the BAZAAR SECRETARY, Freemasons’ Hall, Edinburgh. Address Labels may be had on application to 

THE Liprary, FREEMASONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH. WILLIAM A. DAVIS, #azaar Secretary. 


onan 9’ AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG "CO MPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF: 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 
MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 








1S THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE 


DISHES, etc. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
ONE POUND OF THIS 
EXTRACT. 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERINC ALL OTHER 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND 
NOURISHING. 





Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. CoNsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JOHN DOUGLAS, at the SCOTS OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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